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The Leaders of the German Steam-Engine Industry 
During the First Hundred Years’ 


I 


HE introduction of steam engines in Germany was the work of Prus- 
sian state administrators, a body of men who were technically trained, 
educated in Mercantilist traditions, and guided by the principles of Mer- 
cantilist policy. That fact was typical of the German political and economic 
setup in the late eighteenth century; Prussian administrators also intro- 
duced the modern iron industry into Germany. By contrast, English in- 
dustrial leadership in the same years was already in the hands of co-operat- 
ing inventors and entrepreneurs, as evidenced by the classical partnership 
of Watt and Boulton, the prototype of many to come in capitalistic 
industry. 
The process of importing engines from England into Germany and of 
copying English machines started before Watt’s final model had won out.’ 
Thus both steam engines and atmospheric engines aroused the interest of 


the Prussian administrators, and for some time after 1780, in Germany as 
in England, both types of machines competed for the market. As in Great 
Britain, the need for the engines first arose in the field of mining. By the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the upper seams in most mines had 
been exhausted, and opening seams at considerable depth endangered the 


* This paper was begun in Germany and was meant to be a chapter of a Geschichte des 
Deutschen Unternehmertums. When I left Germany for good the references were lost or left 
behind. Many data were taken from Conrad Matschoss, Geschichte der Dampfmaschine (Ber- 
lin, 1901) , and Die Entwicklung der Dampfmaschine (Berlin, 1908). Matschoss was also editor 
of Manner der Technik (Berlin, 1925) , a biographical dictionary which deals with the men who 
are of interest in this research, and of the Beitrage zur Geschichte der Technik und Industrie, 
Jahrbuch des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure, 1909 and following years. These volumes, cited 
hereafter as Matschoss’ Beitrége, contain numerous articles used in preparing this paper. 
Much important material on the first period of the Prussian engine industry was published by 
Hermann Fechner, “Geschichte des Schlesischen Berg- und Hiittenwesens in der Zeit Friedrich 
des Grossen, Friedrich Wilhelm II und Friedrich Wilhelm III, 1791-1801,” in Zeitschrift fiir 
das Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate, vols. XLVIII-L (1901-1903). 
This series of essays was subsequently published as a book. 

* The early history of the steam-engine industry cannot be understood without some 
knowledge of the early history of the steam engine. Thomas Savary, in 1698, was the first to 
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mines because of the ground water which could not be kept out with the 
techniques then known. The use of engines to drain mines started in Ger- 
many in the 1770’s when the Geheimrat Gansauge, a Prussian official and 
the creator of permanent lignite mining in the Magdeburg district, im- 
ported from England and installed in the coal mine at Altenweddingen near 
Magdeburg the first atmospheric engine set up in Prussia. 

His king, Frederick the Great, was told of the fact. At that time the royal 
mines in the Grafschaft Mansfeld were endangered because the horse- 
driven pumps (the so-called Rosskiinste) could hardly keep water from 
flooding the mines. Therefore, in 1779, the king sent a high mining official 
accompanied by Carl Friedrich Biickling (1750-1812) to England to 
gather information on atmospheric engines.’ The two men visited the plant 
of Boulton and Watt in Soho near Birmingham where every courtesy was 
extended to them. Watt personally showed them his improved atmospheric 
engine and the plant. Later, however, in Watt’s absence, they returned, 
“snooped all over,” and made notes and drawings of the engine.‘ Thus 
through industrial espionage, as we would call it today, or by pirating, as it 
was called in the eighteenth century, the mission was a success. After their 
return Biickling constructed in Berlin the model of an atmospheric engine 
along Watt’s lines, and since it satisfied his superiors he was set to work in 
1783 at Burggorner near Hettstedt in the Grafschaft Mansfeld. There he 
built his first atmospheric engine. Actually he only assembled it from parts 
founded or wrought in various plants. The bronze cylinder was ordered 
from the Royal Cannon Foundry in Berlin, a fact that illustrates the close 
connection then existing between cannon and cylinder boring. The boiler 
of that first German-built engine was of copper and came from the Royal 
Copper Hammer Mill in Neustadt-Eberswalde, not far from Berlin. The 
wrought-iron parts were the product of Upper Silesian works; those of 
cast iron were produced in Zehdenick in the Mark Brandenburg where at 
that time charcoal pig iron was smelted, probably from bog ores. The 
machine was put to work on August 25, 1785, at Hettstedt on the Konig 





construct a machine that made use of steam power for practical purposes. His engine was 
improved, in 1705, by Thomas Newcomen; and both designs, today called atmospheric 
engines, found application in mining during the following decades. When James Watt started 
on his epoch-making career he began by improving the atmospheric engine. Only later did he 
develop a new machine (patented in 1782), the “double acting” steam engine as opposed to 
the atmospheric engine. 

* Biickling was Bergassessor, later Oberbergrat and Bauinspector. 

“Guy Stanton Ford, “The Lost Year in Stein’s Life,” On and Off the Campus (Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938); A. Schweman, “Friedrich Anton Frh. v. 
Heinitz,” Matschoss’ Beitraége, XII (1922), 157 ff., especially 166, 167. 
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Friedrich Schacht, a copper mine, of the Magdeburg-Halberstadt mining 
district, but it could not be kept in operation. 

In 1786 Biickling made a second trip to England and is supposed to have 
repeated his dubious attempts to get information on Watt’s models, this 
time on the double-acting steam engine which was then still kept secret. 
Failing in this respect he could but focus his attention on the traditional 
atmospheric engine. He secured a cylinder from Samuel Homfray in Penny- 
darran, South Wales, and skilled labor; in the language of that time, he 
seduced an English artisan abroad, against the English law. One William 
Richard, a Quaker, was hired as ““Maschinenmeister” and thus became an 
early forerunner of the many Welsh and English mechanics who went to 
Germany down to the middle of the nineteenth century and taught Ger- 
mans how to puddle steel, to run locomotives, and the like. Richard rebuilt 
the engine and installed a cast-iron boiler assembled from plates produced 
by Schlegelmilch & Company in Suhl, Thuringia, then as now the center of 
important iron industries. 

Thus Biickling gained experience, and after having erected a shop in 
Rothenburg on the Saale he built his second engine, which was installed at 
the Westschacht in Eisleben.* Slightly later, on April 4, 1788, he was pro- 
moted and placed in charge of the work on machines for the Prussian De- 
partment of Mines and Metallurgy (Maschinenwesen des Preussischen 
Berg- und Hiittendepartments). Richard, who by that time had become 
his right-hand man and a Prussian official, took over some of Biickling’s 
functions and was put in charge of the machine shop in Rothenburg. There 
he built a number of engines, the first of which were still provided with 
English cylinders. They were delivered to state enterprises such as the 
K6nigsborn salt works near Unna in the Grafschaft Mark, in what is now 
Westphalia, and the Schonebeck salt works near Magdeburg. After the 
demand of public enterprises was satisfied, engines were also sold to private 
mining companies. The shop was still in existence about 1815. 

This earliest branch of Prussian public steam-engine building was lo- 
cated in the central provinces of the Prussian state. A younger, eastern 
branch was developed slightly later in close connection with Upper Silesian 
mining and iron industries. Graf Reden, who created the modern iron 
industry in Germany and was the father of Upper Silesian mining, was also 





® There seems to have been at that time an imported English atmospheric engine in the 
royal copper mines near this Rothenburg, which is in what is now the Regierungsbezirk 
Merseburg in the Province of Saxony. If so, Biickling must have studied this machine also. 
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instrumental in bringing steam-engine building into that part of Prussia.° 
In doing so he made use of Biickling and his experience. Shortly after 
Biickling had set up his first engine near Hettstedt, Graf Reden, faced 
with identical problems in the mines under his care, in 1786 ordered from 
Samuel Homfray in England the first atmospheric engine for Upper 
Silesia ; and in May 1787 Freiherr vom Stein, whose trip to England will be 
discussed shortly, went himself to Wales and looked after the delivery of 
the machine. The engine arrived in August of the same year at the mine for 
which it was bought, the Konigliche Friedrichsgrube near Tarnowitz. Since 
the men charged with installing it could not handle the job, Biickling had 
to be called upon and he put the machine to work in April of 1788. Like the 
earlier Prussian engines, this one was actually a steam pump for draining 
the mine. It was bought for £400 f.o.b. Cardiff and, installed, cost the 
Prussian government 15,386 thalers.’ It does not seem to have worked to 
Reden’s satisfaction, and Biickling was ordered to submit plans for im- 
proving it. However, he was not yet considered the final authority in this 
field, nor did Reden consider himself an expert. The plans were therefore 
submitted for criticism to two Englishmen, Samuel Homfray who was con- 
sulted by Reden personally while in England, and William Wilkinson, 
brother and partner of John Wilkinson, one of the outstanding English 
entrepreneurs of the eighteenth century. These brothers, experts in iron 
smelting and cylinder boring, supplied Watt’s cylinders. William Wilkinson 
was then in Upper Silesia assisting Reden in his far-reaching enterprises 
and experiments. Since these English consultants considered the plan 
sound, Biickling reconstructed the engine, which was soon to become 
famous, along the suggested lines. This success encouraged the men re- 
sponsible for Silesian mining and the Prussian machine industry so that in 
1790 they started to build atmospheric engines at the Friedrichsgrube. 


® A. Schwemann, “Friedrich Wilhelm Graf von Reden,” Matschoss’ Beitraége, XIV (1924), 
22 ff.; R. von Carnall, “Das Denkmal des Ministers Grafen von Reden bei Kénigshiitte,” 
Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-, Htitten- und Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate, I (1854), 201 ff. 
See also pp. 36 ff. of my History of American Business Leaders (Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, 1940). 

7 Hugo Koch, Denkschrift zur Feier des Hundertjahrigen Bestehens des Kgl. Blei- und 
Silbererzbergwerkes Friedrichsgrube bei Tarnowitz (Berlin, 1884), pp. 37 ff.; R. von Carnall, 
“Die erste Dampfmaschine in Schlesien,” Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure, V 
(1861), 27 ff.; Gentzen, Denkschrift zur Feier des Hundertfiinfzigjahrigen Bestehens der 
KGniglichen Hiitte zu Malapane (Berlin, 1904). The following details may be of interest to 
the business historian. The offer for the engine was dated January 20, 1786. The order was 
given on February 20 of the same year. The engine was shipped from Cardiff in May 1787. 
It went by ship to Swinemiinde on the Baltic Sea, was shipped thence on the River Oder to 
Breslau, where it was transshipped by wagon to Upper Silesia; there it arrived late in August. 
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These engines were designed by Biickling and (except for the cylinders 
which still came from England) the parts were produced in the forge at 
Malapane, Upper Silesia. At the Friedrichsgrube the work was for a while 
supervised by the Obersteiger Friedrich, a well-trained mining official who 
had accompanied Freiherr vom Stein on his trip to England and had 
helped to install the very first atmospheric engine on the Friedrichsgrube. 

However, because of certain difficulties, Friedrich was replaced in 1792 
by the man who was to become the first of the great German steam-engine 
builders, Wilhelm Holtzhausen (1768-1825). Holtzhausen had been trained 
for one year by Biickling and Richard before he was appointed “Feuer- 
maschinenmeister” at the Friedrichsgrube. Meanwhile Graf Reden, as a 
part of his achievements in fathering the modern German iron industry, 
was erecting a state-owned coke blast furnace and forge in Gleiwitz, Upper 
Silesia. To these works the engine shop was transferred in 1794 from the 
Friedrichsgrube* and Holtzhausen became the manager. At first the engine 
plant in Gleiwitz only assembled the parts produced in Malapane, then it 
took up the production of these parts, and after a few years (probably in 
1798) the forge at Gleiwitz began even the boring of cylinders so that it 
became entirely independent of English industry. About 1808 this plant 
developed into a full-fledged machine shop. After starting with atmos- 
pheric engines of Biickling’s construction, Wilhelm Holtzhausen later built 
atmospheric engines improved by himself, atmospheric engines of Watt’s 
construction, and finally steam engines. Under the most trying conditions, 
but with great success, he turned out about fifty engines between 1794 and 
1825. 

When Freiherr vom Stein, the great Prussian statesman, then director of 
mines (Oberberghauptmann) in what is today Westphalia, set out for 
England in November 1786, he probably intended to collect such informa- 
tion and come to such agreements as would enable him to start a third 
branch of the Prussian state engine industry.’ According to his superior, the 
Minister Freiherr von Heinitz, the purpose of Stein’s trip, officially, was 
“to inspect English mining and smelting procedures and the iron and metal 
foundries .... and to study the application of machinery to these indus- 
tries.” The latter, of course, implied the study of steam engines. Stein was 
accompanied by the competent technical official, Friedrich, mentioned be- 





* Down to 1804 engines were occasionally built at the Friedrichsgrube for use at that mine. 

* The following is based on the exceedingly interesting letters and documents published by 
Guy Stanton Ford in On and Of the Campus, pp. 161 ff. 

* [bid., p. 163. Italics mine. 
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fore. When Stein tackled his job he did so according to the established 
procedure of Mercantilist state administrators. At one and the same time 
he, as Baron vom Stein, negotiated with the leading manufacturers, while 
“pirating” under the pseudonym Count Vidi (probably taken from the 
Latin: vidi, I have seen). Some of Watt’s early steam engines were in- 
stalled in London breweries, and Stein succeeded by devious means in hav- 
ing drawings made of a machine, as well as of its more important parts, 
such as those controlling the rotative motion and the regulation of the 
piston. He tried to hire an English workman but, unlike Biickling, he did 
not succeed. When Stein’s actions became known, Watt and Boulton were 
of course enraged and Stein embarrassed. Boulton believed that Stein had 
“come expressly to England to steal” their engine, or, as Stein expressed 
the accusation when defending himself against it, that he “had been inten- 
tioned to apply an Invention of Mr. Boulton’s in Germany and to deprive 
him of the Enjoyment of the advantages attached to it.” Stein strongly 
denied any such intention and his feelings were hurt. Nevertheless, Stein, 
Boulton, and Watt finally negotiated, and Boulton was willing to assist 
Stein in return for a Prussian patent or a handsome amount of money in 
lieu of a patent. Boulton knew well that too many engines were already in 
use, too many drawings “distributed,”” and too many competitors willing 
to deliver fairly efficient atmospheric engines for him to keep his secret and 
monopoly for any length of time. Stein on the other hand, authorized by 
Baron von Heinitz, was interested in the possibility of applying the 
patented double-acting steam engine “in the interior parts of Germany” 
and especially to the draining of “some extensive saltworks” “by contract 
or commission.” 

As already indicated, Stein began by acting according to established 
Mercantilist procedure. But all his life he was strangely silent about his 
trip to England and in contrast to Biickling he never made use of the mate- 
rial which he collected. He did not even attempt to create or foster a steam- 
engine industry in the western provinces of the Prussian state, which proves 
the forthrightness and nobility of Stein’s character, for which he is rightly 
famous. 

Because of Stein’s scruples, the first steam engines to be set up in what is 
today the industrial district of Westphalia came from the engine shops of 





* Boulton had in mind the various clandestinely made drawings. Biickling had made one 
of the improved atmospheric engines. A protégé of Stein, August Friedrich Alexander von 
Eversman, had in 1784 made another set on a trip to England, and Stein had in his possession 
one made by Friedrich as mentioned above. Undoubtedly there were many more all over the 
Continent. 
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the Prussian state at Rothenburg and Gleiwitz. The very first was the 
engine installed at the K6nigsborn Royal Salt Works near Unna in 1798, 
which engine, as has already been mentioned, was a product of the works 
at Rothenburg. In 1801 an engine built at Gleiwitz was delivered to a mine 
near Langendreer, the Zeche Vollmond, owned by Freiherr von Romberg. 
Thus, each of the older centers of the Prussian state-owned steam-engine 
industry—the one at Rothenburg on the Saale in the middle of Germany, 
the other to the east at Gleiwitz in Upper Silesia—contributed to the for- 
mation of a steam-engine industry in the west. 


II 


Down to 1800 businessmen had not yet entered the field of steam-engine 
building in Germany, but they became important after that date and 
especially in connection with the growth of modern industry in Westphalia. 
However, private entrepreneurs, such as the Freiherr von Romberg, had 
already bought engines. The latter’s machine, constructed by Holtzhausen, 
is historically important as the starting point for the second period of 
Prussian engine building. Among the men who installed it was one Franz 
Dinnendahl (born 1775), who by that time had already worked his way up 
from swineherd to miner and thence to carpenter.” Well known for his skill, 
he was called to build the engine house. Dinnendahl, who prior to this time 
had already built a few machines for mines, used the opportunity to study 
the atmospheric engine. When the mechanics charged with installing it 
failed, he succeeded in setting it up, and after having done so considered 
himself able to build these machines. In 1801 he actually secured an order 
from a mine, the Zeche Wohlgemuth near Essen, and in 1803 his first 
atmospheric engine was put to work. This success brought him a second 
order, from the lead mine Diepenlinchen near Aachen. Although he lost 
money on the order, Dinnendahl was able this time to deliver a steam 
engine, for between the two orders he had been able to study the engine at 
Unna, a doubile-acting steam engine designed by Biickling. Additional or- 
ders followed and thus a private steam-engine industry started in Germany. 

Dinnendahl’s first engines were built to drain mines, but soon he also 
obtained orders for engines to drive hoists, the first order coming from the 
mine Sdltzer und Neuack. These various orders enabled Dinnendahl to 
erect a full-fledged machine shop in Essen. Just as in the plant of Boulton 





% Franz Dinnendahl, ein Lebensbild (Beitrage zur Geschichte von Stadt und Stift Essen, 
No. 26); Conrad Matschoss, “Franz Dinnendahl. Ein Hundertjahriges Dampfmaschinen- 
jubilaum,” Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure, XLVII (1903), 585 ff. 
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and Watt and the early Prussian state plants, Dinnendahl’s shop at first 
only assembled parts bought elsewhere, most of them from the Gutehoff- 
nungshiitte in Sterkrade. When his shop burned down in 1820, Dinnendahl 
transferred production to Huttrup near Steele in Westphalia. There, as in 
Miihlheim on the Ruhr, Dinnendahl had erected foundries a few years 
earlier in partnership with his brother Johann. The decision to build these 
foundries was his first step from mere assembling toward genuine produc- 
tion, a step taken in self-defense when the Gutehoffnungshiitte started 
steam-engine production of its own and became a competitor. Unfortu- 
nately the entrepreneur Dinnendahl was not equal to the engineer. He 
bought shares in mines in order to control their orders for steam engines, 
a business policy which was initiated at about the same time also by the 
Anglo-Belgian John Cockerill, then the greatest of all Continental entre- 
preneuts and one of the most important European steam-engine builders.” 
For both Dinnendahl and, later, Cockerill this business policy proved 
disastrous since they lost heavily on such investments. While suffering these 
losses Dinnendahl was not able to succeed in face of the competition which 
he had to meet after 1820. When he died in 1826 his enterprise, after a 
period of tremendous success, was on the decline. It was continued by his 
sons, Johann and Rotger Wilhelm, but it never regained its earlier im- 
portance.” 

Two of his most vigorous competitors, Gottlob Julius Jacobi'and Fried- 
rich Harkort, fell heir to Dinnendahl’s market and took over his position 
as technical leader of the industry.” Jacobi (1770-1823) was the leading 
spirit of the Gutehoffnungshiitte, the iron-smelting enterprise which had 
provided the cast-iron parts for Dinnendahl’s early engines. Being a dy- 
namic personality, Jacobi was tempted to enter the field himself. He built 
his first steam engine in 1819 for use in his own works and the following 
year started producing for sale. His engineer and manager was a former 


* Heinrich Lotz, “John Cockerill,” Matschoss’ Beitrége, X (1920) ; my History of Ameri- 
can Business Leaders, p. 43. 

Several steam-engine factories stemmed from Dinnendahl’s pioneer enterprise. The iron 
foundry in Mihlheim an der Ruhr, which he had started in co-operation with his brother 
Johann, subsequently became the Friedrich Wilhelm Hiitte, an important enterprise. There 
Johann Dinnendahl began building steam engines in the 1820’s. By 1825 he had already built 
twenty of them, and this plant was later one of the most important centers for the production 
of engines for mines and forges. 

One of Franz Dinnendahl’s sons, Johann, introduced steam-engine production in the iron 
foundry, later called the Prinz Rudolf Hiitte, of the Duke von Croy zu Diilmen and Johann 
became manager of that plant in 1840. 

* It is remarkable that some of the earliest steam-engine builders were also creative in the 
iron industry, namely, Graf Reden, Cockerill, Jacobi, and Harkort. 
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Prussian official, the Konigliche Maschineninspector Merker, who had 
been trained by Holtzhausen. This choice of a state official shows the per- 
sisting influence of the state enterprises which had pioneered in this field. 
Under Merker’s technical leadership Jacobi’s works took an important step 
forward. Whereas Dinnendahl catered exclusively to mines, blast furnaces, 
and hammer mills, Jacobi, while competing for orders from these industries, 
added to his list of customers spinning, fulling, flour, and oil mills.” 

All the early German manufacturers who made machine building the 
main line of their activities based their enterprises on the production of 
steam engines and in addition took whatever other orders were offered. This 
is true also of Friedrich Harkort, the most creative and influential of all the 
German entrepreneurs of his time and perhaps the most fascinating per- 
sonality of them all.” None of them was equally creative; none of them to 
the same extent inspired, fostered, and influenced technical development 
in German industry. But as an administrator of his enterprises this creative 
leader was inefficient. His work itself persisted; but as a businessman he 
failed utterly. 

Harkort (1793-1880) was the scion of an old Westphalian family and 
belonged to one of the two groups of coevals which represent German 
Romanticism. It is meaningful, therefore, that he is also representative of 
that type of entrepreneur which Eulenburg has called the romantic entre- 
preneur, although Eulenburg does not use the word “romantic” in a his- 
torical sense.” His “romantic” type of entrepreneur, like the poets of the 
German Romantic School, is characterized by strength in initiative rather 
than by strength in execution, by taking an interest in a multiplicity of tasks 
and problems rather than by confining himself to one or a few fields. At all 
times such men are in danger of getting lost in the multiplicity of their 
interests, a danger which Harkort was also unable to avoid. 

He began with small enterprises after his return from the Wars of Lib- 
eration. At the same time he studied the Industrial Revolution and simul- 


* Wilhelm Greve, Die Gutehoffnungshiitte zu Oberhausen an der Ruhr (Beitrage zur 
Geschichte von Stadt und Stift Essen, No. 2, Essen, 1881) ; J. Reichert, ‘““Die Geschichte der 
Gutehoffnungshiitte in Oberhausen (Rheinland) ,” Matschoss’ Beitrdége, II (1910); Fritz 
Biichner, Hundertfiinfundzwanzig Jahre Geschichte der Gutehoffnungshiitte, A. G. (privately 
printed, 1935). 

“ Louis Berger, Der alte Harkort (5th ed.; Leipzig, 1926) ; Conrad Matschoss, “Friedrich 
Harkort, Der Grosse Deutsche Industriebegriinder und Volkserzieher,” Matschoss’ Beitrage, 
X (1920), 1 ff.; Rheinisch-Westfalische Wirtschaftsbiographieen (Miinster, 1932) ; Conrad 
Matschoss, Ein Jahrhundert Deutscher Maschinenbau von der Mechanischen Werkstatte zur 
Deutschen Maschinenfabrik, 1819-1919 (Berlin, 1919). 

* Franz Eulenburg, Phantasie und Wille des Wirtschaftenden Menschen (Tiibingen, 1931). 
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taneously with the brothers Cockerill in Liége he conceived the idea of 
introducing English methods on the Continent. He gained the backing of 
an Elberfeld banker, Heinrich Daniel Kamp (1786-1854), who had re- 
ceived his commercial training in England and therefore was able to 
understand Harkort’s ideas. In partnership the two men set up a machine 
shop. Kamp provided funds and credit ; but, carefully watching the devel- 
opment, he left to Harkort the management of the enterprise. 

As soon as the agreement between Harkort and Kamp was drawn up the 
former went to England, where he was assisted by a London banker of 
German descent, a relative of Kamp. With great difficulties and in violation 
of the still existing English Mercantilist laws, he secured skilled workers 
and machines, including a steam engine. In addition, Harkort enlisted the 
help of an English engineer and entrepreneur, Edward Thomas, who al- 
ready was running a small shop in Germany. He became a partner of 
Harkort and Kamp, and the inventory of his shop was taken over by the 
new enterprise.” Thus in 1819 Harkort was able to open the Mechanische 
Werkstatte Harkort & Company at Wetter in Westphalia in the ancient 
castle of the Grafen von Altena, the very building that had housed Stein’s 
offices. Harkort acquired these old buildings as the seat of his young plant. 
Although for a while he could not afford to reject any reasonable order—be 
it for tooth wheels, iron tombstones, rollers, or stoves—Harkort was plan- 
ning a revolutionary enterprise, a machine shop operating in accordance 
with English models. 

At the center of Harkort’s interest stood the steam engine. He first pro- 
duced double-acting Watt engines, but after some time developed designs 
of his own. Although at first most orders came from mines and forges, and 
were, accordingly, orders for steam pumps and steam blowers, Harkort 
promoted especially power engines, that is, engines for driving machines. 
His first engines were sold in 1820 for 5,000 and 4,000 thalers, respectively, 
to firms in Dortmund and Geldern. Power engines were then advertised to 
distilleries, and to textile, oil, sugar, and paper mills, and a regular produc- 
tion program was developed. In the early 1820’s Harkort built ten different 
types of engines from 4 to 22 h-p. and from 12% to 26 zolls in diameter. 
Later more powerful engines were constructed and Harkort claimed to 
have been the first in Germany to build a power engine of more than 100 





* Thomas was an able man. He helped greatly in recruiting other English workmen who 
were indispensable to success. His main job was installing the products of the works. Some 
time later he left the concern after disagreements with Harkort and made a creditable record 
as an independent machine manufacturer in Germany. 
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h-p. As much as 23,700 thalers was charged for a 120 h-p. engine for the 
mine Saltzer und Neuack (1823) ; but the prices were often too low because 
of the keen competition developed in the new field in the 1820’s. Harkort’s 
main competitors were Aston at Magdeburg, Reuleaux at Aachen,” Cock- 
erill at Liége, and the Gutehoffnungshiitte at Sterkrade. Harkort’s enterprise 
solicited orders not only for steam engines but for all sorts of machines used 
by mines and forges, for hydraulic presses, for textile and paper machines ; 
and it even built complete rolling mills. In 1830 the total sales of his ma- 
chine works amounted to 41,300 thalers. Most of Harkort’s machines were, 
of course, installed in the near-by mining and industrial districts, but after 
a relatively short time substantial deliveries, especially of textile machines, 
were made to other parts of Germany. So important, indeed, became the 
eastern market that Harkort opened warehouses for machines and machine 
parts in Magdeburg, Dresden, and Berlin. A countinghouse and warehouse 
in Berlin developed into a full-fledged machine shop. A plant for the build- 
ing of textile machines was also set up in western Germany, in Elberfeld. 
Harkort in 1826 became a creative leader in the iron industry also, a new 
interest which derived at least partly from his engine building. At that time 
puddling and rolling were just being introduced, and Harkort was one of 
the first German entrepreneurs to transplant into Germany these epoch- 
making English methods for producing and shaping malleable iron. His 
achievements in puddling and rolling enabled him to make satisfactory iron 
plates. These, in turn, were used in a special plant for the manufacture of 
efficient boilers which were then the crux of the engine industry.” These 


* In the 1820’s the “Kunstmeister” Reuleaux in partnership with one Englerth and an 
English mechanic named Dobbs founded an engine works in Aachen which built engines from 
2 to 100 h-p. for mining and for the local textile industry. 

* Since the German product was unsatisfactory, Harkort in the early 1820’s bought boilers 
in England. The main difficulty of early boiler construction was that iron plates were not 
rolled, but hammered; and consequently numerous small plates had to be riveted together. 
Every rivet was liable to spring a leak, and often steam would escape at more than one spot 
at the same time. One of the first German boiler plants was founded in Weiden near Aachen 
in 1814 by the brothers Jean Pascal and Jaques Pascal Piedboeuf, two Belgians, under the 
name of their father, Jaques Piedboeuf. The latter had previously founded the first plant of 
that type in Belgium. 

As mentioned above, Harkort pioneered in this field also and not only developed a suc- 
cessful plant, but established something like a school. Many engineers and entrepreneurs who 
were later leaders in this industry in the Ruhr area had worked with Harkort at one time or 
another. 

The building of boilers became easier when larger plates could be rolled and given an 
adequate shape in the process of production. Consequently by 1850 numerous works com- 
bined engine and boiler production, as, for instance, those of Alban, Hartmann, Egestorff, 
Wohlert. After 1860 the puddling and rolling mill of Schulz, Knaudt & Company in Essen, 
founded in 1855, was leading in the production of boiler plates. 
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various technical activities became the basis for organizational progress. 
In addition to his machine factory, boiler shop, and rolling mill, Harkort 
acquired iron mines and ran a blast furnace and a hammer mill. He was in 
the process of arriving at a rather complete vertical integration but as the 
result of technical, not of business, considerations. The attempt was doomed 
to failure as were most of these early combinations. 

Harkort himself in his Geschichte des Dorfs, der Burg und der Freiheit 
Wetter (Hagen, 1856) claimed to have pioneered in many fields and he 
proudly enumerated his achievements. If one examines that list, one sees 
forthwith that Harkort’s strength lay in the field of technique and that his 
importance for the German national economy rests in the fact that he pro- 
moted technical progress in his enterprise. But as long as Harkort managed 
it this enterprise was not profitable. He thought in terms of techniques and 
national progress, not in terms of personal profits. His plant was a large 
experimental field or laboratory to which every learner was welcome and 
each achievement immediately put at everyone’s disposal. Besides making 
this mistake, from the point of view of the businessman, he had another 
main weakness, his unrest. He never allowed any of his ideas, designs, or 
experiments to mature to the point of financial success. He constantly tried 
to outdo himself. Harkort was an admirable man but he did not fit into a 
capitalistic world where the struggle for profit is dominant. Whatever may 
be the ultimate motives of the great and creative entrepreneur, in this capi- 
talistic world no entrepreneur can realize his creative intentions unless he 
is willing and able at the same time to make money. This Harkort could 
not do and he had to take severe punishment. His debts grew, his fortune 
was sacrificed, his partner, Kamp, lost confidence, and the two brilliant men 
parted. In 1832 Kamp took over the magnificent plants, the result of gigan- 
tic efforts and achievements both in the field of technique and industry, and 
in the years to come he made a great success of them.” Harkort’s twelve 
years of creative work (unsurpassed by anything in Germany in that per- 
iod) laid the basis for Kamp’s success, but they brought the originator 
nothing but a staggering debt. 

Harkort was not, however, the man to be easily daunted. He had previ- 
ously bought an oil mill in Hombruch near Dortmund in Westphalia, and 
after having left the Mechanische Werkstatte Harkort & Company he trans- 
formed the Hombruch plant into an iron foundry and boiler shop, and ina 
barn in Wetter he opened another machine shop. Pioneering again, he im- 


* Kamp was an outstanding man and entrepreneur. See Matschoss’ Beitrdge, X (1920), 3, 
27, 28. 
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mediately entered the new, and in Germany still untried, field of steamship 
engines. In the winter of 1834 the first steamship in which his engines were 
installed left the shipyard at Duisburg for Minden on the Weser. It went 
down the Rhine and the Yssel, crossed the North Sea behind the protecting 
Frisian Islands, and was steered up the river Weser which it was intended 
to ply. The dangerous trip in midwinter was a tremendous risk and its suc- 
cess was due to the excellence of Harkort’s product. His next project, pos- 
sibly conceived during this experience, was the building of steamers that 
would ply the Rhine and cross the North Sea. In the summer of 1837 his 
steamer Rhein started on her maiden voyage from Cologne to London and 
she too proved a complete success. In this connection Harkort co-operated 
with the Kolner Schiffahrtsverein. When Harkort could not fulfill his obli- 
gations, this company ignominiously abused his lack of business acumen by 
attaching the Rhein and two other of his steamers which were on the ways. 
This led to his utter financial ruin and so came to an end Harkort’s career 
as an entrepreneur. 
III 


At about the same time as the early private steam-engine industry was 
starting in western Germany, it was taking root also in eastern Germany. 
Steam-engine building on a private basis was set up in Berlin prior to 
Jacobi’s and Harkort’s beginnings and a few years after Dinnendahl’s start. 
Whereas private steam-engine building in the western area, like earlier 
public enterprises in this field, resulted from the needs of mining and of 
the iron industry, for which steam pumps and blowers were provided, the 
steam-engine industry in Berlin from the outset pivoted around the produc- 
tion of power engines. : 

The first German power engine was built in Gleiwitz in the above-men- 
tioned state-owned plant, that is to say, it was the product of state enter- 
prise.” It was installed in 1799 in another state enterprise, the Royal China 
Manufactory (Konigliche Porzellan Manufaktur), in Berlin. About a de- 
cade later, in line with Mercantilist tradition, the Prussian government 
made an attempt to foster the use of power engines in private industry. It 
had two such engines of Holtzhausen’s design built in the Royal Iron 
Foundry (Ko6nigliche Eisengiesserei) in Pankow near Berlin and gave 
them, free of charge, to two private enterprises in the capital. The state 
paid all the costs for the engines and boilers, while the entrepreneurs had 


*% The builder was a Scotsman who was in the service of the Prussian state. John Baildon 
(1772-1846) was called by Graf Reden from the Barron Iron Works in Scotland to Upper 
Silesia in order to help in setting up coke blast furnaces. 
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to build the engine houses. Both units were put to work early in 1815, but 
actually they would run only from time to time for five or ten minutes and 
then break down. 

Less than a year later a private entrepreneur, Georg Christian Freund, 
entered the field of power-engine building with better success. Freund was 
born in 1793 in Uhlstede an der Weser and received his technical training 
in Copenhagen where he was employed for some time at the mint. Thence 
he was called to Berlin, but for reasons that are not known he failed to get 
the appointment for which he had been considered. At that time a certain 
Geheimrat Pistor was working in Berlin on the model of a steam engine. 
The two men joined forces and in 1816 founded the first private engine 
factory in eastern Germany. Their first engine was sold to the gold and 
silver factory of Hensel & Schuman in Berlin. It proved satisfactory, so 
that additional orders followed quickly. Freund, however, did not reap the 
harvest of his achievement ; he died in 1819. His work was taken over by a 
younger brother, Julius Conrad Freund (born in 1801), who had been ap- 
prenticed to him in 1816. Julius Conrad Freund, to be sure, had not learned 
very much about steam engines during his apprenticeship, for most of the 
time he had been employed grinding lenses, a business which was carried 
on in addition to the steam-engine building to pay the expenses of the young 
enterprise and to provide funds for the engine production. However, Julius 
Conrad was a technical and business genius. He picked up the load where his 
brother dropped it and developed a highly successful enterprise. After build- 
ing engines of Watt’s construction, he developed an engine of his own char- 
acterized by the use of higher pressure and expansion. 

In the east as well as in the west of Germany the 1820’s saw the steam- 
engine industry grow and become firmly rooted.* Among the most important 
establishments of the decade was that of F. A. J. Egells in Berlin. Egells 
(1788-1854) was a journeyman locksmith (Schlossergeselle). He began his 
career in Westphalia where he attempted steam-engine building in partner- 
ship with another locksmith. From Westphalia he “journeyed” (“wand- 
erte’”) to Berlin where Wilhelm Beuth recognized his unusual technical 
acumen. At that time Geheimrat Beuth (1781-1853) was the leading man 
in the Department of Commerce and Industry in the Prussian Ministry of 
Finance, and in his official capacity fostered technical and industrial devel- 
opment, especially steam-engine building, in Prussia. He was second to 





™* The small Bavarian steam-engine industry in that period was without importance. 

* In addition to the enterprises mentioned in the next paragraph, the engineer Aston began 
an engine works in Magdeburg in the 1820’s which later became the Graflich Stolbergsche 
Maschinenfabrik. 
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none of his German contemporaries in the promotion of industry. Beuth 
sent the promising young craftsman to England and France, and upon his 
return in 1821 Egells started in Berlin the first privately owned iron foundry 
(thus creating competition for the Royal Iron Foundry in Pankow, which 
had existed since 1803). Egells’ foundry was connected with a machine shop 
and his enterprise received state aid in the form of funds, orders, and Eng- 
lish machine tools. In 1825 Egells delivered his first engine to a linen mill, 
Gebriider Alberti, in Waldenburg, Silesia ;” and after this beginning he was 
able not only to develop a flourishing steam-engine and machine factory, 
but he was also the first German to construct an engine (the so-called Bigel- 
maschine) that was worth being patented in Prussia and even in England. 
In Egells’ plant, as in Harkort’s, but less consciously, there was educated a 
whole generation of machine builders. 


IV 


Dinnendahl, Jacobi, and Harkort in the west, Freund and Egells in the 
east were, together with a few less important men mentioned above, the 
pioneers of German private steam-engine building. In the 1830’s and 1840’s 
the development moved faster. German engine industry grew up at the loca- 
tions of older production, such as Berlin and Magdeburg, and expanded into 
new territories not only in Prussia but also in other German states. The 
creation of new plants, as such, was no longer an achievement of first rank ; 
as the demand for engines became larger, new men could enter the field 
successfully, provided they were able administrators and could supply the 
market with a technically satisfactory product. But creative abilities were 
still required to transplant the industry into virgin soil. By the 1840’s the 
engine industry had acquired new aspects: it had become customary for 
many machine manufacturers to build engines as a side line to their regular 
business when such orders came their way, and there came into existence a 
more or less permanent combination of engine and locomotive building.” 
This combination was practiced by Borsig (1840), Tischbein (1842), Woh- 
lert (1846), Egestorff (1846), Egells (1846), Maffei (after 1847), and Hart- 
mann (1847). At about the same time and in the following Jecades also, 
engine and steamship building were combined, namely in the works of Har- 





* This enterprise was very progressive; the second power engine ever set up in Prussia 
was installed here around 1810. 

7K. Metzeltin, “Die ersten Deutschen Lokomotivbauer,” Matschoss’ Beitrige, XXIV 
(1935), 23 ff. The dates following the names indicate, in each case, the starting year of the 
combination. 
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kort, Wohlert, Schichau, the Gutehoffnungshiitte, those at Buckau, the Nep- 
tun, and the Vulkan.” Discussion of such combined enterprises, however, is 
outside the scope of this paper. 

Three of the most important men of the next generation of engine build- 
ers, Borsig, Wohlert, and Hoppe, received their training in Egells’ plant. 
They contributed toward making Berlin one of the most important centers 
of machine industry in Germany.” August Borsig (1804-1854), famous in 
Germany as one of the earliest locomotive builders, was the son of a crafts- 
man and himself a carpenter by trade. He had received the best possible 
technical education at the Royal Industrial Institute (Konigliche Gewer- 
beinstitut) in Berlin, founded by Beuth and a forerunner of the modern 
institutes for technology. After having worked for several years in Egells’ 
plant, he launched his own enterprise in Berlin in 1837. In addition to en- 
gines and locomotives, his main products, he also built machines for the 
sugar and textile industries. 

In 1842, a few years after Borsig, Johann Friedrich Ludwig Wohlert 
opened a machine factory and foundry in Berlin. Whereas Borsig was a 
carpenter by trade, Wohlert (1797-1877) was a cabinetmaker. Wohlert 
and Borsig had both been employed in Egells’ shop; later Wohlert had 
worked for Borsig when the latter built his first locomotive ; and finally he 
became a foreman in the Royal Iron Foundry in Pankow. When he launched 
his own shop, he obtained the necessary capital from a public banking enter- 
prise, the K6nigliche Seehandlung ; that is to say, as late as the 1840’s the 
Prussian state in Mercantilist fashion promoted the creation of new enter- 
prises. Besides engines, Wohlert’s products were locomotives, steamships, 
boilers, flour-mill equipment, iron bridges, and even cannons. 

Whereas Borsig and Wohlert were craftsmen, the third of this group, 
Theodor Hoppe, came from a different social stratum. Born in 1812 (died 
in 1898), the son of a Protestant minister, he had enjoyed higher technical 
education before getting practical experience in Egells’ plant and going into 
business for himself in 1844. The importance of Hoppe was that he was the 
first in Germany to develop engines notable for operating economically. 

During the same period Magdeburg’s engine industry was growing. 
In 1837 a shipping line, the Vereinigte Hamburg-Magdeburger Dampf- 
schiffahrts Compagnie, was founded and by the following year had opened 





*° In some cases, mostly in a later period, engine, locomotive, and steamship building were 
combined in one enterprise, for instance by Tischbein, Wéhlert, Maffei, Schichau, and the 
Vulkan. 

”® Berlins Aufstieg zur Weltstadt (Berlin, 1929). 
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a machine shop in Magdeburg-Buckau for the purpose of repairing the en- 
gines of its steamers.” This plant soon developed into an engine factory. 

The extension of engine building at the older locations, as described 
above, presents a typical process of agglomeration of an industry. How- 
ever, during the same two decades in which this process of agglomeration 
took place in Berlin and Magdeburg, the engine industry was brought into 
other sections of Germany. Hermann Paucksch (1816-1899), for instance, 
a former worker in Freund’s plant, in co-operation with a brother of his 
former employer, transplanted the engine industry to Landsberg an der 
Warthe. In Lower Silesia, as some decades earlier in Upper Silesia, engine 
industry was promoted by the Prussian state; the Seehandlung erected a 
plant in Breslau in 1833." In Pomerania the first important steam-engine 
plant was started in 1851 in Bredow, near Stettin, by two craftsmen, the 
locksmiths Fiirchtenicht and Brock who had been workers in Wohlert’s 
plant in Berlin ; and the province of Prussia finally got its first engine works 
at Elbing in 1837 through Ferdinand Schichau (1814-1896), the son of a 
craftsman and himself a graduate of the above-mentioned Industrial Insti- 
tute in Berlin. He began with a very ambitious program, promising in his 
first advertisement to deliver not only engines of Watt’s design but also 
compound and high-pressure engines.” 

Outside of Prussia the first private engine works were not started before 
about 1830, at which time the Prussian engine industry had already entered 
its third period. This fact indicates how far the rest of Germany was behind 
Prussia in this field. The only region in which the development paralleled 
that in Prussia to a certain degree was Saxony. In that state the first interest 
in atmospheric engines and steam engines 'so came from the governmental 
mining administration, which at the end of the eighteenth century studied 
the Prussian achievements in Hettstedt and on the Friedrichsgrube. In 1802 
a Saxon mining official, Christian Friedrich Brendel (1776-1861), was sent 
to England, visiting on his way the Prussian engine plant at Rothenburg 





® This enterprise later became the important Maschinenfabrik Buckau, A. G., which will 
be mentioned repeatedly. It was managed from 1838 through 1851 by Alfred Tischbein, a 
technical genius with limited business acumen, who nevertheless later became an independent 
entrepreneur founding a machine shop and shipyard, the Schiffswerft und Maschinenbauan- 
stalt Neptun, in Rostock. His successor was Hermann Gruson, one of the great German 
industrialists and famous as the producer of armor plate. He in turn was succeeded in 1855 
by Brami Andreae, who, as the guiding genius of the works, made of it one of the leading 
German machine factories. 

* Incidentally, the builder of this plant, the Prussian official, “Fabrikencommissarius,” 
I. G. Hofmann (1804-1879) , founded in 1855 an engine works of his own in this part of the 
country. 

* See below, pp. 139-41. 
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where he interviewed Biickling and Richard. Several years after his return 
Brendel began building engines for the Saxon state mines, thereby corres- 
ponding to the Prussian Holtzhausen; while the “entrepreneur” who was 
back of his work, Oberberghauptmann von Trebra, may be compared with 
Graf Reden.* But Saxon engine building by the state did not gain any 
considerable magnitude and remained unimportant for the general develop- 
ment in Germany. 

Capitalistic steam-engine building in Saxony was distinguished from that 
in all the other parts of Germany in that it developed as the annex of an 
earlier textile-machine industry. Its center was Chemnitz where it was initi- 
ated by one Borchart and by Karl Gottlieb Haubold (1783-1856). Haubold 
had previously created the capitalistic machine industry of that city in 1826 
by building textile machines with the help of skilled English workers, and 
in 1836 he added the production of engines to his program. Slightly later his 
enterprise went bankrupt. The founder of permanent large-scale machine 
and engine building in Saxony was Richard Hartmann (1809-1878), a 
blacksmith by trade and the son of an Alsatian craftsman. In the course 
of his “journeyings” he came to Chemnitz; in 1837 he set up for himself and 
built textile machines. When this business developed he constructed an 
engine for use in his own works and when it had proved a success in 1841 
he took up the production of engines and boilers, first copying models of the 
efficient Alsatian engine builder Jean Jacques Meyer of Mulhouse. Like his 
predecessors, the Prussian state administrators and Jacobi of the Gutehoff- 
nungshiitte, Hartmann began by building an engine for his own use and 
later progressed to building for others. He had a partner (August Gotze) 
who soon resigned to open a third engine factory in Chemnitz in 1842, a 
factory that later pioneered in horizontal engines. 

In southern Germany in those decades, Niirnberg, Augsburg, Munich, and 
Stuttgart became locations of engine industry. In Niirnberg as well as in 
Munich enterprising merchants were the leaders in this field. Friedrich 
Klett (1778-1847) started a machine shop in Niirnberg in 1838, and in 1842 
with the help of three English partners he founded an engine factory, Klett 
& Company, which later became the world-famous Maschinenfabrik Niirn- 
berg. James Edward Earnshaw (1808-1870), one of the English partners, 
was the technical manager of the works until, in 1846, he in turn founded a 
machine factory of his own; but for years his influence still persisted in 
the designs of the old plant. In Munich, Joseph Anton von Maffei (1790- 


*§ Bergamtsrat Wappler, “Oberberghauptmann von Trebra und die drei ersten sachsischen 
Kunstmeister,” Mitteilungen des Freiberger Altertumsvereins, No. 41 (1905), pp. 69 ff. 
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1870), a farseeing banker, merchant, and tobacco manufacturer, began 
building locomotives in the 1830’s and later added engines to his program, 
an unusual procedure since progressing from engines to locomotives was 
the common practice. In Stuttgart, finally, the first engines were built by 
Gotthilf Kuhn (1819-1890), a locksmith by trade and the son of a teacher. 
He had worked in Hoppe’s plant in Berlin, and when he returned home in 
1852 he secured the backing of his former employer and opened in Stuttgart- 
Berg the firm G. Kuhn, Maschinen- und Kesselfabrik, Eisen- und Gelbgies- 
serei. This is one of the two known cases where there was a connection 
between Prussian and non-Prussian German engine industry.” Besides en- 
gines Kuhn built boilers and Lokomobile, a type of engine characterized 
technically by the fact that the boiler and the engine are inseparable and 
the latter is mounted on the former. Economically, the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Lokomobile, which made them important before the era of rural 
electrification, was that they were constructed for the needs of agriculture 
and were movable, some of them under their own steam. 

In northern Germany, Dr. Ernst Alban (1791-1856), originally an ocu- 
list, and the son of a Protestant minister in Neu Brandenburg, brought the 
industry to Mecklenburg in 1840. Alban’s main importance lies in the fact 
that he was the first who tried to introduce into Germany the high-pressure 
engine, the earliest impressive progress over Watt’s design, the low-pres- 
sure engine. That progress had been arrived at about 1800 simultaneously 
in England and America by Richard Trevithick and Oliver Evans, respec- 
tively, the latter being America’s first engine builder. Alban considered him- 
self a disciple of Evans, and is the one person through whom American 
influence can be traced in the early German engine industry. Alban started 
experimenting with high-pressure engines as early as 1815, financed for some 
time by English capital. His technical success was not of direct practical 
importance, however, since it took years of application of higher and higher 
steam pressure in medium-pressure engines before the era of high-pressure 
engines could be reached. Alban’s achievement had another important, prac- 
tical consequence, however. He was forced to construct better boilers and 
thus it came about that he introduced into German engine industry the first 
efficient water-tube boilers.” 

Engine building was introduced into the Kingdom of Hanover by Georg 


* The second case was that of A. Knoevenagel, a former worker of Egells, who built an 
engine plant in Hanover in 1856. 

* Water-tube boilers are boilers in which the heating gases circulate around tubes through 
which the water passes. 
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Egestorff (1802-1868), one of Germany’s great business leaders. Egestorff 
was the son of an illiterate but enterprising craftsman who had already 
become a capitalistic entrepreneur but in the tradition of a craftsman had 
educated his son as a cooper. After finishing his apprenticeship, young Eges- 
torff entered his father’s business, which comprised limestone quarries, lime 
and brick kilns, coal mines, and a lumber trade, and with his help the elder 
Egestorff was soon to enter the salt-mining business. These extended affairs 
were managed in the traditional way; but after the father’s death the son 
entered new and more untried fields in which he was highly creative and suc- 
cessful, namely, the sugar, chemical, and machine industries. In his machine 
shop he built engines, boilers, locomotives, and steam pumps. The introduc- 
tion of German-built engines into the Hanoverian market was exceedingly 
difficult because the kingdom was accustomed to buying all such manu- 
factured products from England. 


V 


After 1850 capitalistic engine building became firmly established all over 
Germany and entered a new stage of development. While before 1850 tech- 
nical progress stood second to creating an engine industry as such and trans- 
planting it to new, promising locations, after that date the attention of 
creative entrepreneurs shifted more and more to promoting technical prog- 
ress, and to improvements of marketing and business organization. It was 
typical of the German setup, and in contrast to the American, that no busi- 
ness organizer could succeed who was not also an efficient engineer. There- 
fore the same entrepreneurs were leaders in both technical and business 
progress. Brief sketches of some of the outstanding figures will show the 
type of leaders in the German steam-engine industry at its maturity. 

One of the two most important inventions of the decades before 1850, 
the high-pressure engine, has already been mentioned. The other was the 
compound-expansion engine. The essential feature of this design of the Eng- 
lish entrepreneur and engineer, Arthur Woolf, was the use of high-pressure 
steam which expanded in passing, consecutively, two cylinders. Industry 
in England was slow in adopting this type of engine and on the Continent 
it was first used for steamships. In 1824 a former Dutch naval officer of 
German extraction, Gerhard Moritz Roentgen (1795-1852), became man- 
ager of a shipping line, the Nederlandsche Stoomboot Maatschappij. This 
line erected on an island near Rotterdam a repair shop for its engines which 
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developed into a shipyard and machine shop.” In this plant after 1829 
Roentgen developed the production of compound engines which after 1840 
were sold for German steamers plying the Meuse, Moselle, and Elbe. 
Roentgen was regularly consulted by such German enterprises as the 
Gutehoffnungshiitte. This concern was then managed by the highly crea- 
tive Wilhelm Lueg.” At the suggestion of Roentgen he produced the first 
German compound engine in the latter half of the 1830’s. Alfred Tischbein, 
who for several years had worked under Roentgen, had helped to build 
the latter’s first compound engine, and he was then the head of the engine 
shop of the Hamburg-Magdeburg steamship company, followed suit in the 
same decade. Outside of the field of steamships, the compound engine did not 
gain importance before the 1840's, ’50’s, and ’60’s when Hoppe, Wohlert, 
Kuhn, and Hartmann entered this field. 

A new era in the field of engine building, that of the precision engine, 
started in 1849 with the invention of the so-called Corliss “valve gear and 
drop cut-off” by the American manufacturer and inventor, George Henry 
Corliss. Through this revolutionary device, which controlled automatically 
the admission of steam to the engine cylinder, Corliss ranks beside New- 
comen and Watt in the history of the engine industry. To Brami Andreae 
(1819-1875), who became acquainted with the Corliss engine in America, 
belongs the credit of having brought to Germany the first of these machines 
and of having started their production in the Maschinenfabrik Buckau at 
a time when Corliss’ invention still encountered the most serious hostility 
from the experts.” 

Once Corliss had shown that it was possible to obtain automatically the 
smooth functioning of steam engines, it was natural that other engineers 
and competing manufacturers all over the world would try to reach the same 
goal by other contrivances. Most successful in this respect was the Swiss 
firm Gebriider Sulzer in Winterthur, guided by Johann Jacob Sulzer-Hir- 


* Tt has been mentioned that the combination of engine and steamship building was 
achieved repeatedly at that time. Its development out of the repair shop of a shipping line 
took place also in Magdeburg-Buckau (see above, pp. 135-7), where the Rotterdam plant 
was probably copied. 

* About Lueg, see my History of American Business Leaders, pp. 47 and 58. His interest 
in engines dated from 1819 when he participated in building the first one of the Gute- 
hoffnungshiitte. 

* Before the crisis of 1848 terminated his job there, Andreae had been an engineer in the 
engine shop of the Hamburg-Magdeburg steamship company under Tischbein. Andreae was 
followed after a short time by A. Mestern, the leading spirit of the Wilhelmshiitte in Eulau, 
near Sprottau, Silesia, which had started engine building in 1837. 
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zel.” Their “Ventilmaschine,” known as the Sulzer engine, was sold first in 
1865. Being even more efficient than the Corliss engine it conquered the 
Continental market, crowding out the American design. Thus in Europe 
the Sulzer engine marked the new era in the industry as did the Corliss 
engine in America. Engine factories which did not recognize in time the 
importance of the precision engine lost out in the competitive struggle. An 
example was Klett & Company, Niirnberg, which in other fields of machine 
building remained efficient and even foremost. In contrast, the Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg, a company which had been producing engines since about 
1840, began building engines with “Sulzer Steuerung” in the 1870’s. Back 
of this achievement was Heinrich von Buz (1833-1918), one of the great 
German entrepreneurs, who many years later was instrumental in develop- 
ing the Diesel engine and securing its triumph. A modified form of the preci- 
sion engine, that with “Collmann Steuerung,” was put out by A. Behnisch, 
the leading spirit of the Gorlitzer Maschinenbauanstalt, who built upon this 
basis an enterprise of world reputation. 

After the decades in which technical progress was the keynote came a 
period in which the emphasis was on organizational achievements, and as 
in many other lines of industry organizational progress began with speciali- 
zation. The exponent of specialization in the German engine industry was 


® The great Swiss entrepreneur Johann Jacob Sulzer-Hirzel gained considerable influence 
on the development of the German engine industry. Although he was not a German himself, 
there is much similarity between him and his contemporary German competitors. In some 
respects, however, he is unique, belonging as he does to the two main periods of capitalistic 
engine industry and being the only craftsman who gained particular importance in the sec- 
ond. In his person, as to a minor degree in that of the Berlin engine builder Louis Schwartz- 
kopff, both periods seem to overlap. The craftsman-entrepreneur Sulzer was the son of a 
craftsman. Like all the German craftsmen of his time he had “journeyed,” thereby gaining 
experience ‘in various plants. He finished his technical education at the Ecole des Arts et 
Métiers in Paris. Like the various craftsmen discussed above, Sulzer transplanted the engine 
industry into a new location, in his case, Switzerland, which previously possessed only a small 
engine production in Zurich, begun in 1839. Like Harkort, before embarking on the enter- 
prise he went to England, studied the industry there, and with the help of a relative hired a 
first-rate English engineer, Charles Brown, who in 1851 set up Sulzer’s engine production in 
Switzerland and later designed his epoch-making machines. Sulzer, as the only one of the 
leading craftsmen-entrepreneurs in this industry, left the technical end of the enterprise to 
his collaborators while he remained the entrepreneur, that is to say, the actual head and 
guiding spirit to whom was due the success of the venture. 

Incidentally the Sulzers also pioneered in the application of superheated steam in engines. 
They were induced to do so through their acquaintance with the Alsatian textile manufac- 
turer and scholar, Gustave-Adolphe Hirn (1815-1890), who experimented in this field. See 
Dr. Faudel et Emile Schwoerer, “Gustave-Adolphe Hirn, 1815-1890. Notice biographique 
avec documents divers concernant la vie, la famille et les travaux de M. Hirn,” Bulletin de la 
Société d’ Histoire Naturelle de Colmar, Nouvelle Série I, Années 1889 et 1890 (Colmar, 1891), 
pp. 200 ff., 322 ff. 
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Rudolf Wolf (1813-1910). Without having finished his high-school educa- 
tion, he received technical training in the machine shop of the Magdeburg- 
Hamburg steamship company in Magdeburg-Buckau and in the plants of 
Wohlert and Kuhn. Thereafter he started out for himself, establishing a 
machine shop in Buckau in which from the outset he specialized with great 
success in the production of Lokomobile. Whereas Wolf’s prosperity as an 
entrepreneur was due to specialization, the strength of his main competitor 
(after 1880) lay in the integration of the production of Lokomobile with 
that of other agricultural machines. Both Rudolf Wolf and this competitor, 
Heinrich Lanz of Mannheim (1838-1905), built compound Lokomobile, 
and when about 1900 Wolf introduced superheated steam in their construc- 
tion, Lanz caught up quickly. Although competing, together they first 
wrested the German market from the English producers of agricultural 
engines, and after 1900 with their new designs they secured for the German 
machines a share in the world market. 

About the time when Lanz achieved his integration, the era of combina- 
tions had dawned ; and Heinrich von Buz became one of its early exponents 
in the field of engine industry. In addition to being a technical and adminis- 
trative genius, he was a creative organizer, merging in 1898 his Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg with Klett’s old enterprise, the Maschinenbauanstalt 
Niirnberg, and thereby forming the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg 
A.G. This was one of the early mergers in German machine industry. 


VI 


The preceding sections throw some light on the personal element in eco- 
nomic development, especially on how it operated in an era without trade 
and technical journals, or institutionalized business training, and with very 
little institutionalized technical education, an era in which leadership in 
industry was not yet limited to a few because of high capital, educational, 
and social requirements. As a result of the activities of the Mercantilist 
administrators of the late eighteenth century, Prussia was about thirty 
years ahead of the other German states with regard to its steam-engine 
industry, and it was able to retain this advantage for many years. As has 
been described, the first atmospheric engines as well as the first steam en- 
gines in Germany were set up by Prussian officials to serve in royal mines 
and smelters ; and the first engine-building plants were established by these 
same bureaucratic entrepreneurs, who in so doing copied English industry. 





“ Conrad Matschoss, Die Maschinenfabrik R. Wolf, Magdeburg-Buckau, 1862-1912 (Ber- 
lin, 1912), passim; Mitteldeutsche Lebensbilder (Magdeburg, 1926), Rudolf Wolf, passim. 
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These state plants at Rothenburg on the Saale and at Gleiwitz in Upper 
Silesia became important to the subsequent development of private indus- 
try because they provided the first facilities for training German workers 
and engineers in this field. 

For several years around the turn of the eighteenth century the only 
engines in the German market came from the state-owned Prussian plants, 
and for a number of years private industry provided only a fraction of the 
market. Therefore state-produced Prussian engines were invaluable for ac- 
quainting the upcoming industrial strata with the epoch-making machines. 
Dinnendahl’s career, as will be remembered, began with the installation of a 
state-produced engine and with studying another of the same origin; and 
both Merker and Hofmann, Prussian officials, were instrumental in setting 
up private engine works. 

In a later period the Prussian government no longer established and 
operated engine plants; but for years to come it remained active in the 
promotion of this industry. The Konigliche Seehandlung financed Wohlert’s 
young enterprise and early engine building in Breslau. Egells, as well as 
others, was sent abroad for his education and was later helped with funds, 
orders, and equipment. Others, like Borsig, Hoppe, and Schichau, were 
trained in an educational institution set up by the Prussian government to 
provide technical leaders for the young capitalistic industry. 

The German engine industry was originally the geistige child of the 
English. Biickling and Reden went to England in the 1780’s, while Har- 
kort, the first private entrepreneur to learn firsthand the secrets of the Eng- 
lish, did not go there before the 1810’s. Then, as already mentioned, Egells 
was sent by the Prussian state to England and France in order to study their 
industrial methods. After Harkort and Egells, until about 1850, none of the 
German engine builders, with the exception of Schwartzkopff, seems to have 
gone to England, but foreign influence persisted. Freund was trained in 
Denmark and Alban was the disciple of an American engine builder; 
Hartmann copied Alsatian models and Haubold got his knowledge from 
English workers with whom he rubbed elbows when he was a worker him- 
self and from English mechanics whom he employed when he became an 
entrepreneur. Aachen’s earliest engine builder had an English partner, just 
as had Harkort; and as late as the 1840’s English partners helped Klett 
launch Niirnberg’s engine industry. As in many German machine factories, 
an earlier period in which German industry depended more or less on 
England overlapped a later period in which the German industry was so 
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firmly established that foreign help, although still desirable, was no longer 
necessary. 

As the industry took root in Germany, enterprising craftsmen who had 
been trained in existing plants and in several cases were supported by estab- 
lished engine builders became the most important agents in the expansion 
of the young industry.” Berlin grew to be an important location of the 
industry largely through the activities of Borsig, Wohlert, and Hoppe who 
had been workers in Egells’ plant.” Relatives of Franz Dinnendahl contri- 
buted to the expansion of engine building in western Germany.” A brother 
of Georg Christian and Julius Conrad Freund and an employee of the latter 
(Paucksch) transplanted engine industry to Landsberg. A. Knoevenagel of 
Hanover had worked for Egells. Fiirchtenicht and Brock, the founders of 
the Vulkan Mill, had worked in Wohlert’s plant. Probably the latest ex- 
ample of this type of diffusion was the establishment of Stuttgart’s engine 
industry by Kuhn, a former employee of Hoppe, who backed Kuhn by let- 
ting him use some of his engine designs. 

It is interesting to glance back on the social origins of the men who 
founded and developed the German engine industry. The “entrepreneurs” 
in the era of state engine industry, Graf Reden and von Trebra, were en- 
lightened noblemen typical of the eighteenth century, but the lesser officials 
who were their “managers” (Biickling, Friedrich, Holtzhausen, Brendel, 
Merker) were, of course, members of the Third Estate. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century two men of patrician origin (Harkort and 
Jacobi) and two merchants (Klett and Maffei) played important roles in 
engine industry, the former in western, the latter in southern Germany. 
Lueg, through marriage, became connected with the owners of the Gute- 
hoffnungshiitte whose house he had entered as a tutor, and thus opened up 
for himself the career of a successful and creative industrial leader. Among 
the leaders of engine industry in eastern Germany may be found Alban and 
Hoppe, two sons of Protestant ministers, a professional group whose de- 
scendants for centuries were important in all fields of German civilization ; 
and Roentgen’s father also was a minister. All the other more or less impor- 


“ The creation of new engine plants by seceding partners was rare, an example being the 
foundation of a factory in Chemnitz by Gotze, a former partner of Hartmann, in 1845. 

“The latest of Berlin’s important engine factories was founded in 1852 by Louis 
Schwartzkopff (1825-1892). Schwartzkopff, the son of a merchant, had studied at the 
Gewerbeinstitut in Berlin, gained practical experience in Borsig’s plant, and traveled in 
England to study the industry there. 

“8 See footnote 14. 
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Explanation of Charts 1 and 2 


Names of entrepreneurs are capitalized. (About this term as used here, see my History of American 
Business Leaders, Ann Arbor, 1940, pp. 10, 11.) Names of managers “nd technicians are in lower case. 
(The name of the entrepreneur for whom the manager or technician worked is to be found near his 
name.) Names of Englishmen are in italics. 


Solid lines indicate dependence based on personal contacts; dotted lines indicate dependence on the 
English steam-engine industry through the medium of Englishmen working in Germany ; broken lines 
indicate dependence of any other character. 
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tant men in this field between 1800 and 1850 were skilled craftsmen and 
almost all of them sons of craftsmen, although Wohlert’s social status was 
unique. He was himself a craftsman, but his father had been an impover- 
ished landowner. Conspicuous among the craftsmen are the locksmiths, 
with a few blacksmiths, and the carpenters, with a few other woodworkers. 
The rise of woodworkers in engine building was due to the fact that in the 
early times many machine parts were made of wood (for instance, the beams 
of the atmospheric engines). Among the leaders of engine industry in this 
period only those who came from the upper strata of society had had a 
general education, but a few of the craftsmen had been given higher tech- 
nical education (Egells and Borsig) ; Hoppe and Schichau had enjoyed both 
a general and higher technical education. Roentgen, in addition to studying 
shipbuilding in England for two years, graduated from a military academy. 
It was no accident that Harkort, the educated patrician, Alban, the man 
with an academic background, and Roentgen, the well-trained naval officer, 
were the leaders in technical progress before 1850. 

After the era of expansion in capitalistic engine building came to an end 
about 1850 and was followed by the era of technical and organizational 
progress within a more or less stabilized industry, enterprising craftsmen 
faded into the background. Educated men, members of the higher strata of 
society who, as just mentioned, had already in the preceding decades fore- 
shadowed the trend from mere expansion to technical progress, shaped the 
character of the new stage of development. Now the co-operation between 
entrepreneur and inventor, typical of capitalism since the times of Boulton 
and Watt, became important in the Central European engine industry. It 
was exemplified by the co-operation of Sulzer and Brown, who for the eco- 
nomic historian stand on the same level as Boulton and Watt, or Behnisch 
and Collmann. No case of this type can be found in the preceding era of the 
craftsmen-entrepreneurs. On the other hand, the field was still so young that 
with few exceptions leadership in engine industry had not yet become he- 
reditary. Albert Borsig succeeded his father, August, upon the latter’s 
death in 1854; Heinrich von Buz in the 1850’s and ’60’s rose in the enter- 
prise of which his father was a director ; incidentally, in the 1870’s in the 
famous Swiss enterprise Heinrich Sulzer-Steiner succeeded his great father, 
Johann Jacob Sulzer-Hirzel. In these few cases the sons were equal, or in 
the case of von Buz superior, to their fathers—a sign of the youth of the 
capitalistic engine industry. 

As social requirements were raised, so were educational requirements. 
Many of the leaders in the new era of technical and organizational progress, 
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namely, Andreae, von Buz, Schwartzkopff, and Sulzer, attended technical 
colleges. The “journeying” of the craftsmen was replaced in the new era by 
extensive travels and studying abroad. This is true of Andreae, Schwartz- 
kopff, and von Buz, whereas Sulzer both “journeyed” and later traveled. 
The social origin of all the leaders in the new era, except Sulzer, contrasts 
with that of the majority in the preceding era. Von Buz’s father was an 
army officer and later the director of the factory which his son made 
famous; Andreae’s and Lanz’s fathers were merchants; Wolf’s, a high- 
school teacher; and Kamp and Blank, who took over the administration 
of Harkort’s enterprise, were son and son-in-law respectively of the same 
banker. 
VII 


The purposes of this paper are two: to give the history of an important 
industry and to present it as a typical case of economic development. In my 
opinion economic development is not the result of anonymous forces but the 
work of comparatively few men, who can be identified. Each one of them 
stands on the shoulders of another. Nobody’s achievement is understand- 
able without knowing his geistige genealogy, that is to say, the ancestry of 
the ideas which he inherited and developed and which prompted his actions. 
Two charts, representing in this respect the résumé of the essay, are on 
page 146. They show the process of economic development in a particular 
industry as a process of inheriting, developing, putting into practice, and 
bequeathing ideas. Such ideas, of course, by a process of interaction are 
interdependent with reality. Whereas today institutions of higher learning, 
journals, and books are instrumental in this process, in the early years of 
the nineteenth century personal contacts were indispensable; in other 
words, the process was not yet institutionalized. Thus the essential feature 
in economic development—namely, conceiving, bequeathing, and inheriting 
ideas ad infinitum—was more obvious than it is today. In the early years 
under investigation not only industrial continuity, but even capitalistic de- 
velopment, was guaranteed and furthered by methods not very different 
from those used by the crafts in precapitalistic times. 


Belmont, Massachusetts Fritz REDLICH 








The American Career of David Parish 


I 


AVID PARISH is remembered today by readers of historical fiction 
D as a colorful character in Hervey Allen’s picaresque novel, Anthony 
Adverse, and students of American history know him as an underwriter of 
one of the loans that enabled the United States to wage the War of 1812. His 
career was far more important than his present-day reputation would sug- 
gest ; for he was an international financial adventurer of the type that flour- 
ished during the Napoleonic era, when the spirit of nationalism had only 
begun to shackle men’s thoughts and actions. 

Scion of a family with influential connections in all the economic capitals 
of Europe, Parish possessed the qualities necessary for success in the free- 
for-all game of international finance. By his appealing personality and 
never-failing resourcefulness, he found friends with equal facility in Euro- 
pean courts and on the American frontier. His constant daring and optimism 
made him eager to take a long chance whenever he saw an opportunity for 
an honest profit. 

Parish’s career began when he founded an Antwerp commercial house 
that prospered through the favor of Bishop Talleyrand ; it ended when he 
drowned himself in the Danube, following the failure of the Vienna Bank 
he had helped to form with the blessing of Count Metternich. But the most 
important part of his life—the years 1806 to 1816—were spent in the United 
States. During this eventful decade he acted as the American agent of the 
fabulously lucrative Spanish colonial bullion trade, which was conducted 
with the connivance of the English government, of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and of the King of Spain. He purchased and promoted the settlement of a 
vast tract of land in northern New York. With John Jacob Astor and Ste- 
phen Girard, he helped to float the American government’s $16,000,000 
loan of 1813, and he led the movement for the chartering of the second Bank 
of the United States. Fortunately, it is possible to draw a detailed picture of 
these activities from his letter books and from the manuscript collections 
left by his business associates and rivals.* 





* The David Parish Letter Books, numbering about 2,450 pages, are in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society, New York City. Vol. 1 covers the period from November 2, 
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II 


The heritage of David Parish made it fitting that he should enter the field 
of international trade. Originally, the Parish family had belonged to the 
English landed gentry, but the fortunes of the Civil War forced them to flee 
to Scotland, where they set themselves up as merchants in a trade that ex- 
tended throughout all northern Europe. It was in connection with this trade 
that David’s grandfather settled in Hamburg and established a business 
which his only son, John, inherited in 1761. John Parish amassed a large 
fortune. At his palatial home at Neunsteden, near Hamburg, he entertained 
in lavish style. Four of his sons followed him into trade: two of them car- 
ried on the Hamburg business after his retirement ; a third opened a house 
in London ; and David, his favorite, established a firm of his own in Antwerp.” 

Legend has it that the funds with which David founded the house of 
David Parish & Co. in January 1803 were won at the whist table. More 
probably his family provided the necessary capital. The moment appeared 
propitious for starting a new business, for Napoleon had recently reached an 
understanding with Great Britain through the Treaty of Amiens. The un- 
easiness of this peace enabled Parish soon to treble his investment. When 
Napoleon visited Antwerp a few months later, his foreign minister, Talley- 
rand, an old friend of the Parish family, was a guest at David’s magnificent 
home. While they dawdled over the pleasures of David’s richly laden table 
and gambled at whist, Talleyrand dropped hints that the inevitable resump- 
tion of war between France and Great Britain was close at hand. Parish 
thereupon bought up all the colonial merchandise he could lay his hands on. 
He realized a huge profit when the outbreak of hostilities caused the price of 
the goods to rocket.’ 

Meanwhile, a turn in Napoleon’s game of power politics was developing a 





1802, to March 24, 1806; Vol. 2, October 24, 1806, to April 25, 1807; Vol. 3, July 24, 1811, to 
June 15, 1812; Vol. 4, June 15, 1812, to October 26, 1813; Vol. 5, October 26, 1813, to October 
19, 1814; Vol. 6, June 26, 1815, to June 27, 1816. They are cited hereafter as Parish LB. Also 
useful in the preparation of this study were the Stephen Girard Papers and Girard Letter 
Books at Girard College, Philadelphia; the James Monroe Papers, Library of Congress, 
Washington ; and the John Jacob Astor Letter Books in the library of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The Girard Letter Books are cited hereafter as Girard LB; 
the Astor Letter Books as Astor LB. 

* A. Raffalovich, “John Parish, banquier et négociant 4 Hambourg,” Journal des écono- 
mistes, 6th series, VII (1905), 199-208. ; 

* Vincent Nolte, Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres (New York, 1854), pp. 80, 81. 
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golden opportunity for Parish. Through a treaty of alliance, King Charles IV 
of Spain had agreed to pay France 72,000,000 francs a year. He experienced 
difficulty in meeting these payments because the blockade of the European 
continent by the British fleet cut him off from his treasure trove, the Spanish 
colonies in America. The king, therefore, was attentive when George-Julien 
Ouvrard, a French financier, and Hope & Co., the rich Dutch banking house, 
offered to lend him the money that he needed, with the understanding that 
they might share in the Spanish-American colonial commerce, from which 
other foreigners were excluded, and enjoy a strict monopoly of the exporta- 
tion of all the gold and silver. This gold and silver, the property of the Span- 
ish government, was then stored at Vera Cruz in Mexico. After the Spanish 
monarch had signed a contract to this arrangement, Hope & Co. induced Sir 
Francis Baring, head of the London firm of Baring Brothers, to obtain Brit- 
ish sanction for the scheme. The British government, short of silver itself 
and anxious to find a market for its manufactured products in the Spanish 
colonies, agreed to permit neutral vessels to pass between Europe and Span- 
ish America, provided its own vessels might trade with the colonial ports. 
Thus, as finally settled, Hope & Co., Baring Brothers, Ouvrard, and Charles 
IV were all to profit from this circumvention of the British blockade.“ 

Peter Labouchére, principal partner of Hope & Co., took the lead in set- 
ting the enterprise in motion. The bulk of the bullion and colonial products, 
he decided, should be carried to Antwerp in the neutral vessels of the United 
States. In that young republic, however, there was no firm with resources 
great enough to handle singlehanded the American end of the undertaking. 
Labouchére was so impressed by David Parish’s rapid success in Antwerp 
that he proposed the addition of the young man to the syndicate, with ap- 
pointment as its American agent. Parish would be permitted to invest a part 
of the syndicate’s funds in any American enterprise he considered promising. 
Although he was to invest no money in the syndicate himself, he would re- 
ceive one fourth of its profits. This attractive offer Parish eagerly accepted. 
Subsequently two other young men, both resourceful opportunists with hazy 
backgrounds, were selected as his assistants. A. P. Lestapis was to handle 
the syndicate’s affairs at Vera Cruz, Vincent Nolte those at New Orleans.* 


“Nolte, pp. 70, 71, 73-8; [George Julien Ouvrard], Mémoires de G.-J. Ouvrard (Paris, 
1826), I, 75 ff.; Peter Labouchére to Sir Francis Baring, May 10, 1805, Parish to Labou- 
chére, May 18, 1816, in Parish LB, I, 74, 75; VI, 336, 337. 

° Parish to Hope & Co., September 25, 1805, in Parish LB, I, 85, 86; Nolte, Pp. 79, 80. 
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Parish turned over the business of his Antwerp house to his partner, one 
Agie, and sailed for the United States early in November 1805. With him 
he carried licenses to trade in Spanish America, a letter of credit for one mil- 
lion dollars to be drawn on Mexico, letters of introduction from Talleyrand 
and Ouvrard to the French and Spanish Ministers in the United States, and 
letters from the Hopes and Barings to leading American financiers and mer- 
chants—all of them symbolic of the powerful European forces behind his 
mission.° 


III 


When David Parish landed in New York in the middle of January 1806, 
he found himself the subject of much speculation. Businessmen in the city 
were keenly interested in him. Lestapis and Nolte had arrived in the United 
States several months earlier and had allowed vague reports about their 
enterprise to leak out. In Europe these lieutenants had been entrusted with 
only the outlines of the undertaking; upon his arrival, Parish gave them 
written details.” He instructed Lestapis, as the syndicate’s agent in Vera 
Cruz, to ship to New Orleans the gold and silver stored in the Mexican port ; 
but until he was certain that the British fleet would refrain from interfering 
with the trade, as specified in the Barings’ agreement with the Hopes, Lesta- 
pis was to keep the shipments small. He was to oversee the sale of the cargo 
of all ships which put in at Vera Cruz, trading under the syndicate’s licenses. 
Moreover, he was to impress upon the Mexican officials the fact that the 
traffic was sponsored by the King of Spain.* Lestapis used the name, birth 
certificate, and other papers of a dead Spaniard named Villaneuva, for whom 
he had worked some years earlier.’ Nolte at New Orleans was directed to 
receive the bullion shipped from Vera Cruz and forward it either to the 
United States or directly to Europe. He was also to forward to Vera Cruz 


* Parish to Julien Ouvrard, 24 Floreal XII, to Talleyrand, 7 Thermidor XIII, to Hope & 
Co., October 25, 1805, in Parish LB, I, 58, 68, 90; Hope & Co. to Stephen Girard, September 
20, 1805, Alexander Baring to Girard, November 10, 1805, in Girard Papers, 1805, Nos. 585, 
670. 

* Parish to Labouchére, January 11, 1806, in Parish LB, I, 96, 97; Nolte, p. 85. 

* Parish to José Villaneuva, February 3, 1806, in Parish LB, I, 160-65. 
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cations he sent him later, was addressed to José Gabriel de Villaneuva. Lestapis had adopted 
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any European cargoes that members of the syndicate might send him. Par- 
ish gave Nolte a number of blank licenses to be issued to Amory and Callen- 
der and other New Orleans shippers, willing to join in the syndicate’s trade.” 

In March 1806, Parish quit New York for Philadelphia, since the latter, 
on account of its central location on the Atlantic seaboard, seemed a more 
suitable base for his operations. In Philadelphia he at first lived in a board- 
ing house on Market Street,” but in November he purchased a large resi- 
dence on Walnut Street.” Here, true to the tradition of his family, he gave 
elaborate parties and dinners with an eye to cultivating persons of impor- 
tance in American business and political circles. 

Parish nevertheless encountered some difficulty in finding American ship- 
pers willing to co-operate with the syndicate. Many were already conduct- 
ing a trade with Spanish America, unauthorized by the Spanish government 
but connived in by its Minister to the United States, the Marquis of Yrujo. 
To put an end to this, Parish ordered Villaneuva to have all vessels entering 
Vera Cruz stopped and to have the terms of the monopoly enforced “a la 
lettre.” 

Presently, Parish found a shipping firm that had been enjoying Yrujo’s 
protection, but was willing to operate under one of the syndicate’s licenses. 
Late in March he signed a contract permitting Robert and John Oliver of 
Baltimore to import into Mexico all goods theretofore legally prohibited. 
The syndicate was to receive one third of the net profits of the trade. Fur- 
thermore, the Olivers’ vessels were to carry bullion from Mexico to the 
United States for a commission of 5 per cent. The Olivers were well re- 
warded ; they continued to enjoy the bulk of the trade even after other 
shippers, among whom Archibald Gracie of New York was notable, took 
out licenses with the syndicate, and they piled up tremendous profits. By 
November 1806, the Olivers and the syndicate’s other associates had de- 
livered $1,250,000 in bullion to Parish in Philadelphia. He then forwarded 
it to the Hopes.” 
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In supervising the trade Parish met and solved vexatious problems. Find- 
ing exorbitant the rates demanded by underwriters for insuring merchandise 
shipped to Vera Cruz, he decided it was better to risk losing one out of four 
ships than to take out policies upon them.” However, he had the bullion on 
board them insured with the Philadelphia house of Willing and Francis at a 
cost of 5 per cent of its value.” Again, reports of Aaron Burr’s plot to seize 
New Orleans in 1807 so excited Parish that he ordered Nolte to remove all 
the bullion then in that city and send it to Charleston, South Carolina.” And 
the Embargo Act, prohibiting the departure of American ships for foreign 
ports, passed by Congress late the same year, sent him scurrying to Wash- 
ington to beg Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin to allow an excep- 
tion in order that the bullion still remaining at Vera Cruz might be trans- 
ported to Antwerp by way of the United States. Gallatin gave his consent.” 

By the end of the summer of 1808 all the gold and silver stored in South 
America had been withdrawn and the operations of the syndicate concluded. 
Lestapis and Nolte were discharged. Other activities, which will be de- 
scribed later, prevented Parish from returning to Europe until 1810.” Final 
liquidation of the syndicate’s affairs did not take place until the year follow- 
ing, when the settlement revealed how fabulously profitable the enterprise 
had been. The bulk of the proceeds went, in theory at least, to the Spanish 
government. However, the total profit divided among Hope & Co., Baring 
Brothers, Parish, and his assistants amounted to more than £862,000. The 
Hopes and the Barings received additional sums from the direct trade be- 
tween Vera Cruz and Great Britain. Parish’s own share of the profits was 
approximately a million dollars.” 

One phase of the syndicate’s affairs could not be finally settled during the 
conferences in 1811. A man named Sarmiento had entered a suit in the Phila- 
delphia courts in 1808, charging that Parish and his shipping agents owed 
the Spanish government $1,500,000 for duties accrued at Vera Cruz. During 
the conferences the other partners granted Parish £83,500 to fight or settle 
this action.” The case dragged through the courts for eight years, attracting 
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wide legal and even political interest. Originally brought in the Philadelphia 
Court of Common Pleas, the litigation was transferred to the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court and ultimately to the United States Circuit Court at Phila- 
delphia.” Although Parish won the decision in each trial, he was handi- 
capped by lack of proof that the Spanish government was a partner to the 
syndicate. He sent Labouchére a number of frantic pleas for certified copies 
of the documents.” The evidence arrived in time for Parish to present it to 
Judge Bushrod Washington at the Circuit Court trial in May 1816. As 
attorneys, Parish had some of the ablest lawyers in the United States, Joseph 
Hopkinson, William Meredith, Horace Binney, and John Sergeant, for 
whose services he paid $2,000 for the last trial alone.* 

The final outcome was a clear-cut victory for Parish. Judge Washington 
brushed aside the argument of Sarmiento’s counsel that most of the trading 
licenses which Parish had issued were invalid, inasmuch as they were made 
out in the name of Joseph Bonaparte, who had illegally assumed the Span- 
ish throne; this, said the judge, was “no part of the question.” He barred 
Sarmiento’s attempt to pick flaws in the Royal Orders of Spain; and he up- 
held every link in the long chain between the Spanish government and Par- 
ish’s agents, the Olivers.” 

Years later, in his reminiscences, Vincent Nolte criticized Parish for de- 
fending himself against Sarmiento’s charges. The former New Orleans agent 
of the syndicate maintained that the action could have been properly 
brought only in the Dutch courts and directly agaijst Hope & Co., “but the 
inborn vanity of Parish would not allow himself to this simple course. At 
the head of somany millions, . . . . heseemed to have become a much more 
important personage in the United States than the President himself.”” 
Nolte’s attitude was not shared by Parish’s partners. Indeed, the only criti- 
cism which Peter Labouchére, the real head of the syndicate, ever made of 
Parish’s conduct was that, at the time of the first hearing of the case, he had 
put up bail of $150,000 to avoid going to jail. In defending himself against 
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Labouchére’s implication that he had used too much of the partnership’s 
funds to save himself from inconvenience, Parish pointed out that in 1808 
“a large proportion of the [syndicate’s] funds . . . . remained in my hands 
....& 1 was needed.” Moreover, he added, he failed to see what would have 
been gained by his going to jail.” 


IV 


During the years in which the operations of the syndicate were his pri- 
mary concern, Parish carried on other important business activities. He 
worked hard to induce important American firms to trade with his friends 
in Europe, Hope & Co., Labouchére’s brother at Nantes, and his own 
brothers at Hamburg, as well as with his own house at Antwerp.” Parish had 
at his disposal large amounts of capital which he was empowered to invest 
under the terms of his agreement with the syndicate. Many businessmen 
solicited loans, but he usually refused such requests, unless they related to 
loans for short periods. Among the few exceptions that he made were a num- 
ber of loans, running as high as $50,000, to the wealthy Philadelphia banker- 
merchant-mariner, Stephen Girard, and a loan of $500,000 to George M. 
Woolsey of New Orleans for speculation in cotton.” 

The principal venture that Parish made with the monies entrusted to him 
by the syndicate was his purchase of a vast tract of land in northern New 
York state. This investment symbolized a radical change in his allegiances. 
When he arrived in the United States, it had been his intention to stay only 
long enough to complete his business mission ; but, after he had been in the 
country a year, he was writing his father that the turmoil and uncertainty 
which Napoleon was creating in Europe had convinced him that the United 
States was “the only country where a person could look forward to enjoy for 
half a century at least, a state of tranquility and security.” At the same time 

Ee 
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he became the first Parish in generations to advocate land in preference to 
stocks and commercial enterprises as a field for investment.” 

That Parish picked the “back country” of New York for his investment 
in land was undoubtedly the result of his acquaintance with Gouverneur 
Morris, former American minister to France and an old friend of the Parish 
family. Morris played host to Parish on his extensive holdings in northern 
New York and tried to sell him some of them. Before committing himself, 
Parish engaged Joseph Rosseel, a young man who had recently fled from 
Belgium to escape military conscription, to make a survey of the area. 
Rosseel’s report apparently was favorable, for on December 2, 1808, using 
$363,000 of the funds of the Spanish colonial syndicate, Parish purchased 
more than 200,000 acres from Morris, James D. LeRay, and David B. Ogden, 
a New York lawyer. The tract, bordering on the St. Lawrence River and 
lying in the counties of St. Lawrence and Jefferson, included the present 
towns of Parishville, Antwerp, Rossie, and Hopkinton, in addition to por- 
tions of Ogdensburg.” 

During the conferences to liquidate the affairs of the syndicate, Parish 
~ requested that title to the lands be given him as part of his share of the profits 
—a suggestion to which Labouchére and the other partners eagerly acceded.” 
Parish was interested in developing the lands, not in simply holding on to 
them till their value went up. As he showed by his direction of the trade in 
Spanish bullion, he had managerial talents as well as a flair for speculation, 
and he meant to give his personal attention to the substantial tract of land 
he had now acquired. After eighteen months in Europe, Parish returned to 
America in 1811, determined to do everything he could to improve his lands 
and encourage settlement on them. 

Parish’s attitude differed from that of most large landowners of the area— 
Morris, LeRay, Ogden, and Judge Russell B. Attwater. They were primarily 
speculators ; they hoped to sell to others, as they had to Parish, even while 
their vast holdings remained uncleared wilderness, and to profit from a 
general rise in land values.” In contrast, Parish undertook to supply leader- 
ship in creating on his tract growing communities. 
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Farming, transportation, and industry were all embraced in Parish’s 
plans. He ordered his agents—Rosseel in Ogdensburg, Daniel Hoard in 
Parishville, Silvius Hoard in Antwerp and Rossie*—to sell land only to 
down-to-earth farmers willing to clear and develop it. Credit was to be ex- 
tended for five years or longer if necessary.” At first he asked six dollars an 
acre for land along the main roads and five dollars for land farther back ; in 
1815 he reduced the rate one dollar an acre in each case.” 

Realizing that if his development was to be successful it must have good 
communication facilities, Parish constructed a network of roads among the 
principal communities.* He became an enthusiastic subscriber to the stock 
of the St. Lawrence Turnpike Company, incorporated in 1812, and he ex- 
erted all his influence to aid it in constructing a highway south to Albany.” 
He built two schooners to ply the St. Lawrence, but found it impossible to 
make the river trade produce a profit.“ To make the necessities of life readily 
available to his settlers, he backed Rosseel in the operation of a large retail 
store in Ogdensburg.” The settlement that came to be known as Parishville 
boasted a gristmill, a sawmill, and a distillery when he bought the property ; 
he built a tavern costing $12,000 and some “small houses for Mechanics” in 
the town.” Hearing that there were iron deposits on his property, he had 
tests made which showed their “quality peculiarly well adapted for cast- 
ings.” ” Parish studied iron production, built a furnace to smelt the ore, and 
hired a succession of ironmasters to supervise the work. He was never able, 
however, to gain a financial profit from the venture.“ 

The War of 1812 cut short Parish’s efforts to develop his property. He was 
paying one of his periodic visits to Ogdensburg early in October 1812, when 
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a scouting party of British soldiers advanced on the town from across the 
St. Lawrence, only to be easily repulsed by a shower of grapeshot.” But a 
second British attack, made the following February while Parish was in 
Philadelphia, resulted in the easy capture of the town. Although the enemy 
evacuated the district soon afterward,” the attack caused most of the in- 
habitants to flee to localities in the interior, especially Parishville, which 
enjoyed a brief career as a boom town.” The threat of more serious depreda- 
tions discouraged many worthy farmers from settling in the area. 

With the end of the war, Parish became anxious to visit Europe to see his 
relatives. After many entreaties, his brother George consented to come to 
America and look after his holdings during his absence. George arrived in 
1815 and was so pleased with the New York lands that he agreed to buy a 
share in them.“ As it turned out, David never returned from the trip that he 
made to Europe the following year. Upon his death ten years later, George 
inherited the property and continued to manage it until his own death in 
1839. In that year George Parish II, son of David’s brother, John Parish, Jr., 
purchased the estate for $229,000. 

This sum is not very impressive when compared with the $363,000 which 
Parish paid for the land in 1808 and the equal amount which he spent in 
improving it during the next eight years. The truth is that he paid far too 
much for the property. The land itself was ill suited to a development of the 
sort that he planned. Not until the recent growth of industrialism and urban- 
ization led to the development of paper manufacturing and dairy farming 
in the district has it been very prosperous. Moreover, Parish was handi- 
capped by the circumstance that, for a period, he was trying to develop 
property along an enemy border during wartime. Thus, despite the enthu- 
siasm and enterprise with which he undertook to build a community on the 
New York frontier, the effort must be considered financially a failure. 


V 
Parish’s place in American history rests principally upon his membership 
in a syndicate which helped the American government to finance the War of 
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1812 and which initiated the movement for chartering the second Bank 
of the United States. In this part of his career appear most prominently his 
keenness for speculation, his valuable contacts with the “right people,” and 
his ability to win the confidence of the financial community even when his 
own finances were not in too happy a condition. Handling the Spanish bul- 
lion had made him a most useful reputation. 7 

On February 8, 1813, Congress, in its effort to finance the war, chiefly 
through loans, authorized the Administration to borrow $16,000,000. Be- 
fore making public the terms of the stock issue thus authorized, Secretary of 
the Treasury Albert Gallatin proposed to Parish that he join three other 
important iinanciers—Stephen Girard of Philadelphia and John Jacob 
Astor and Herman LeRoy of New York—in forming a syndicate to take 
$10,000,000 of the issue. Anxious to see the war brought to a “speedy con- 
clusion” since the border skirmishes it provoked were discouraging settle- 
ment on his New York land, Parish declined. Thereupon the project for a 
syndicate fell through.” 

A month later at a social function, Parish happened to discuss the subject 
with Alexander James Dallas, prominent Philadelphia lawyer, Democratic- 
Republican party leader, and close friend of Secretary Gallatin. Dallas 
asked Parish whether he would not change his mind and try to induce 
American capitalists to join him in completing the subscription. Parish 
replied that he would, provided the Administration indicated that it would 
conclude the war as soon as that should be possible “with Honor”; or, if 
that could not be accomplished shortly, provided Congress would make “the 
necessary appropriations” to conduct the war vigorously. If American 
capitalists refused to come in with him, Parish thought he could obtain 
funds from European sources. 

Dallas dispatched an account of this conversation to Gallatin.” It may 
have been this unexpected development, as well as the failure of the public 
to take much of the government “stock,” which caused Gallatin to issue a 
circular under date of March 18 announcing that the Treasury would allow 
a commission of one quarter of 1 per cent to any person or group collecting 
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subscriptions which totaled $100,000 or more.” Seeing in this an opportunity 
for what he called “(a Handsome Profit,” Parish got in touch with Astor and 
Girard, and persuaded them to join him in taking some of the loan.“ He 
found smaller capitalists in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore who 
were willing to buy some of the stock for which he subscribed.” 

Thus it came about that, on April 7, 1813, while Secretary Gallatin was 
visiting Philadelphia especially for the purpose, an agreement was reached 
whereby Parish and Girard jointly took $7,055,800 of the 6 per cent stock at 
88, while Astor took $2,056,000 of it at the same figure.” By the efforts of 
the German-born Parish and Astor, the French-born Girard, and the Swiss- 
born Gallatin, accordingly, the greatest financial transaction during the War 
of 1812 was concluded, and the United States was saved from insolvency. 

In spite of Parish’s leading role in arranging this transaction, he was at 
the time short of liquid capital because of expenditures in developing his 
land.” The fact that he and Girard were able to induce smaller capitalists to 
take $2,950,000 of the stock off their hands at once helped his financial con- 
dition considerably.” But on April 15—eight days after the agreement was 
signed and the date on which the first payment for the subscription was due 
the government—Parish found it necessary to seek from Girard a loan of 
the amount of his share and to ask the waiver of any interest charge. Parish 
was so slow in repaying Girard that a tension developed between them 
which lasted nearly six months.” Not until early in 1814 did Parish see the 
light of financial solvency once more.” 

Meanwhile, the finances of the United States again drifted into dangerous 
waters. By the early spring of 1814, the new secretary of the Treasury, 
George W. Campbell, was anxiously seeking to place a $25,000,000 loan. 
Parish was tempted to try to form a syndicate, but his enthusiasm cooled 
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when he learned that the terms under which Campbell offered the stock 
specified that large purchasers meet exactly the same conditions as the 
smallest purchaser, and that, if the price of the stock fell on the public mar- 
kets at any time during the period over which subscriptions were received, 
those who had paid higher prices were to be given rebates. Parish saw no 
opportunity for profits under such conditions and gave up the idea.” 

But by early May, when Campbell found he could place only about 
$9,000,000 of the loan, Parish thought that the Secretary of the Treasury 
might be receptive to a new plan which he had devised with the aid of Astor 
and with the approval of Girard. As he confided it to his friend Dallas, Par- 
ish was to go to Europe to seek a loan of ten or fifteen millions from the 
Dutch bankers ; and he believed that he might place the stock at as high a 
figure as 95. Parish, Astor, and Girard were to be allowed a commission for 
handling the loan. Dallas forwarded an outline of this scheme to his friend, 
Secretary of State James Monroe.” President Madison and Secretary Camp- 
bell, to whom Monroe showed the plan, saw merit in it, but avoided com- 
mitting themselves.” Late in the month, Campbell wrote Dallas that he 
would consider further suggestions from Parish.” 

Heartened by this crumb of encouragement, Parish and Astor met in 
Princeton and framed a formal proposal to the Administration. This pro- 
vided that Astor and Girard subscribe for four or five millions of the stock, 
which they could sell in the United States at 88; and for this service, they 
were to receive a commission of one quarter of 1 per cent. If Parish decided 
to go to Europe, he was to sell as much as ten millions of the stock for a com- 
mission of 134 per cent. Astor was anxious that the government also grant 
him, Parish, and Girard permission to import European goods into the 
United States in exception of certain wartime restrictions.” 

Although Girard cautiously refused to commit himself to this proposition 
when it was shown to him, Parish hurried to Washington to present it to the 
government officials. In general, President Madison and Secretary Campbell 
liked the capitalists’ scheme, although they suggested considerable modifi- 


® Parish to Astor, April 6, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 188. 

* Parish to Astor, April 30, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 224; Parish to Dallas, May 2, 1814, in 
Monroe Papers, XX, Nos. 3595, 3596. 

* Monroe to James Madison, May 14, 1814, George W. Campbell to Monroe, May 13, 
1814, in Monroe Papers, XX, Nos. 3611-14, 3616, 3617. 

“ Parish to Astor, May 23, 25, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 261, 263. 

* Parish to Astor, May 28, June 4, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 266, 267, 275; Porter, I, 334, 335. 
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cation.” But Astor was disappointed that they ruled against his scheme for 
importing ; and Girard, who had been lukewarm to Parish’s plan all the 
while, maintained that their chances of making a profit would be better if, 
instead of dealing with the government, they waited for the market price of 
the stock to fall and then bought it for speculation. While they debated and 
hesitated, Campbell closed an agreement with the New York Quaker, Jacob 
Barker, whom Astor and Parish regarded as an irresponsible rival.” 

About this same time, Parish and his allies were having a brush with 
Barker in another way—in the rivalry for leadership of the movement for a 
national bank to succeed the one that Congress had refused to recharter in 
1811. During March 1814, Parish read in the influential Washington 
National Intelligencer an article, which he believed was from Barker’s pen, 
urging the establishment of a new bank. He hastened to write Astor that he 
too felt that such an institution would lighten the wartime problems of the 
government and of the business community.” Through correspondence with 
Astor and conversations with Girard, Parish found that, like himself, both 
of his partners in the $16,000,000 loan syndicate of the previous year were 
anxious that Congress should name them as directors charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing a national bank. They hoped that as first directors 
they would be empowered to regulate the subscription of its stock—which 
would give them a chance to make a profit.” 

Throughout the year 1814, prospects for a bank fluctuated with the finan- 
cial and military fortunes of the government. Early in April the Administra- 
tion, hard pressed for funds, had a Congressional spokesman introduce a 
resolution for a national bank, and Parish jubilantly solicited endorsement 
among his fellow Philadelphians.” Soon after, upon renewed rumors of peace 
with Great Britain, the Administration withdrew its support, leaving Parish 
despondent about the chances for launching a bank during the next several 
years.” Yet late in August—about the time British troops were capturing 
Washington and every bank in the country outside of New England was 


® Parish to Astor, June 14, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 280-83. 

* [Jacob Barker], Incidents in the Life of Jacob Barker (New York, 1855), pp. 46-81. 

* Washington, D. C., National Intelligencer, March 16, 1814. 

® Parish to Astor, March 21, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 156. 

® Parish to Astor, March 17, 18, 21, 22, 29, 30, April 1, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 147, 148, 156, 
158, 172-77. 

™ Parish to Astor, April 4, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 183. 

™ Parish to Isaac Bronson, April 11, 1814, to Astor, April 11, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 197-99. 
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suspending specie payments—he heard that Astor was busy drawing up 
plans for a new bank campaign. Immediately he formulated plans for busi- 
ness leaders to lobby in behalf of the cause during the approaching Congres- 
sional session.” ; 

Parish’s hopes soared when his friend Dallas was appointed secretary of 
the Treasury early in October. Before the new Secretary left Philadelphia 
to assume his duties, he conferred at length with Parish and Girard concern- 
ing the type of bank that they deemed desirable. Three weeks later Dallas 
presented to Congress a program that incorporated many of their sugges- 
tions.” Parish, along with Astor and other pro-bank capitalists, responded 
to Dallas’ request that they come to Washington to lobby for the bill.” 

During prolonged Congressional debate, however, the Dallas bank bill 
was so drastically modified that President Madison vetoed it when it was 
presented for his signature.” After this failure, Parish became a bystander 
in the movement for a bank, although he continued to believe that only a 
national bank could provide the country with the circulating medium it so 
badly needed.* When such an institution was finally created in April 1816, 
he wrote a letter of congratulation to Secretary Dallas.” Ironically, the bank 
for which he had worked so hard came into being at a moment when he was 
unwilling to take even a share of its stock. In June 1816, he regretfully 
wrote a fellow capitalist that he “must decline the proposition you had the 
goodness to make in relation to the Subscription to the Bank of the United 
States.” 


* Parish to Astor, July 14, September 22, 28, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 309, 341, 346; Astor to 
Parish, August 13, 1814, in Astor LB, I, 257. 

™ Dallas to Girard, October 3, 1814, in Girard Papers, 1814, No. 392; Parish to Astor, 
September 28, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 363. 

* Conipare the draft of Dallas’ plan for a bank in the uncatalogued items of the Girard 
Papers with American State Papers: Finance, II, 866-69. Many of the questions about the 
relations of Parish, Girard, and Dallas in the bank movement, which were raised by Kenneth 
L. Brown in his “Stephen Girard, Promoter of the Second Bank of the United States,” The 
Journal of Economic History, II (1942), 126-29, are answered in Raymond Walters, Jr., 
Alexander James Dallas, Lawyer, Politician, Financier (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943), pp. 184-86. 

* Astor to D. A. Smith, October 10, 1814, to Attwater, October 18, 1814, in Parish LB, V, 
383, 384, 397; Parish to Girard, October 31, November 2, 1814, in Girard Papers, 1814, Nos. 
415, 420. 

™ American State Papers: Finance, II, 892-95. 

*° Parish to Dallas, December 15, 1815, in Parish LB, VI, 122. 

® Parish to Dallas, April 8, 1816, in Parish LB, VI, 385. 

® Parish to James Prentiss, June 3, 1816, in Parish LB, VI, 372. 
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VI 


Parish sailed for Europe in July 1816." Apparently he planned to remain 
only a short time, just long enough to see his relatives, especially his aged 
father at Cheltenham, England.” He had reasons for hurrying back to 
America as soon as this mission was completed. Now that the United States 
was once more at peace, the outlook for his land development had bright- 
ened, there had been a rise in the market price of the stock that he owned, 
and he had plans for establishing a commercial house in Philadelphia with 
international affiliations. 

Yet Parish never returned. During a leisurely tour of England and the 
Continent, he was persuaded to become a partner in Fries & Company, a 
newly founded banking house in Vienna. The prospects of the firm appeared 
brilliant: it enjoyed the blessing of Count Metternich, and it was under- 
writing a loan for the Austrian government, while its magnificently fur- 
nished offices were lined with objets d’art from the hands of the masters. 
Actually the influential names and the splendid quarters were a facade to 
hide the operations of a group of crooked promoters, who fooled Parish as 
well as other people, and the financial crisis of 1825 forced the firm into 
bankruptcy.* 

The failure meant more than personal financial loss to Parish. After his 
father’s retirement from business, the family fortune had dwindled and 
Parish fils had induced Parish pére to invest a good part of his remaining 
wealth in the Fries firm. The son realized that his father would have to give 
up his accustomed way of living. On April 27, 1826, the son committed 
suicide by leaping into the Danube.” 

During his short lifetime David Parish played a variety of roles colorfully 
and, on the whole, creditably. As American agent of the syndicate formed to 
enjoy a monopoly in Spanish colonial trade, he proved himself a capable 
administrator. In developing his New York state lands, he displayed a vigor 
and breadth of vision characteristic of the men who pushed forward the 
American frontier ; economically and morally, if not financially, his efforts 


* Parish to Girard, July 4, 1816, in Girard Papers, 1816, No. 587. 

® Parish to Girard, October 16, 1816, December 10, 1819, in Girard Papers, 1816, No. 866 
and 1819, No. 926A. 

* Raffalovich, “John Parish,” Journal des économistes, 6th series, VII, 208; Hough, p. 604; 
Girard to Parish, January 9, 1821, in Girard LB, XVIII, 625. 

* Raffalovich, pp. 208, 209. 
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were a success. In his banking operations he revealed great talents as lobby- 
ist and liaison man, with his eye always alert for an opportunity for a 
“Handsome Profit.” Had it not been for his overoptimism, and his nemesis, 
war—whose power he consistently underestimated—he might have become 


a great figure in history. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Purtip G. WALTERS 
RayMOND WALTERS, JR. 





Federal Lana Grants in Aid of Canals 


N the history of federal aid to transportation in the United States the 

land grants given to assist in the construction of canals have been almost 
completely overshadowed by the far more munificent land subsidies to the 
railroads.’ The disparity between the two is, indeed, striking: the canals 
received altogether about 4,500,000 acres, as against the approximately 
130,000,000 acres which ultimately passed to the railroads.” Nevertheless, 
the importance of the canal grants is not to be judged solely by the amount 
of land involved. To the extent that they were effective they contributed 
to the building of waterways, the influence of which on the economic devel- 
opment of the Middle West was considerably greater than is generally 
appreciated today. The Ohio canals, for example, are credited with stimu- 
lating the growth of that state in a way comparable to the impetus given 
New York by the Erie Canal ;* the Wabash and Erie Canal in Indiana, 
chronically insolvent as it was, produced, within ten years of its opening, 
a fivefold increase in the population of the counties that it traversed ;* and 
the historian of the Illinois and Michigan Canal asserts that this waterway 
“not only transformed a wilderness into a settled and prosperous commu- 
nity, but it made Chicago the metropolis of the Mississippi Valley.”° The 
natural enthusiasm of authors for their subject may require some discount- 
ing of these claims, but not enough, in the face of the evidence that is offered 
to support them, to detract seriously from the significance of the land-grant 
canals. 


* The only complete published study of a canal grant is the account of the Illinois and 
Michigan grant in James W. Putnam, The Illinois and Michigan Canal (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918). Elbert J. Benton, The Wabash Trade Route in the Develop- 
ment of the Old Northwest (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1903) has some information 
on the Wabash and Erie grant, but does not go into the matter as comprehensively as Putnam. 
Alvin F. Harlow, Old Towpaths; The Story of the American Canal Era (New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1926) has scattered references to the canal grants. 

* The figure for canal grants is to be found in General Land Office, Statement of Land 
Grants in Aid of Railroads, Wagon Roads, Canals, and Internal Improvements (Washington, 
1916), pp. 25-6; for railroad grants, there is in the Railroad Division, General Land Office, 
an unpublished summary of this statement revised to June 30, 1933. 

* Harlow, Old Towpaths, p. 262. 

* Benton, The Wabash Trade Route, p. 95. 

* Putnam, The Illinois and Michigan Canal, p. 155. Chap. iv of this work and chap. iii of 
Benton’s contain thorough and convincing analyses of the economic influence of these canals. 
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In addition to their primary purpose, the canal grants served an unfore- 
seen but nonetheless important function: they were precursors of the rail- 
road grants. The system by which land was given to the canals was applied, 
virtually without alteration, to the railroads. The most important features 
carried over were the practice of granting the land in alternate sections 
along the route, so that the value of the donation was directly dependent on 
the completion of the work, and the proviso making the canals, or railroads, 
“public highways, free from toll or other charge” for the transportation of 
troops or government property.° 

There were two distinct series of land grants to canals in the United 
States, each with markedly different characteristics. The first, which came 
in the 1820’s and 1830’s, went to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
These were the true predecessors of the railroad grants, in that the canals 
for which they were given were intended to be main arteries of transporta- 
tion, and that the donations were in what became the standard pattern of 
alternate sections along the proposed routes. The second series, which came 
in the 1850’s and 1860’s, went to Michigan and Wisconsin for canals to im- 
prove navigation tributary to the Great Lakes. These grants represent an 
exception in federal land-subsidy policy. Since none of the canals was to be 
over two miles long, the system of giving alternate sections along the route 
was obviously impracticable, and these subsidies consequently took the 
form of “floats,” to be located wherever vacant land could be found in the 
general neighborhood of the proposed canals. 


II 


The earlier grants were a direct product of the agitation for internal im- 
provements in the early part of the nineteenth century. The idea of using 
the public domain to finance the construction of facilities for inland trans- 
portation, which first appeared in the 5 per cent grant to Ohio in 1802, 
whereby that state was given part of the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands within its borders to aid in building roads,’ was strongly endorsed by 


* This caused immense trouble with the railroads because “tolls,” in the sense that they are 
used on canals, are not a part of railroad operation. The courts eventually ruled that the 
government was entitled to free use of the roadbed but not of the rolling stock, a distinction 
that produced an arbitrary rebate for government transportation on land-grant railroads and 
competing lines. This privilege was partially abolished by the Transportation Act of 1940, 
which provided for the cancellation of land-grant rates for nonmilitary traffic in return for 
the release by the railroads of their remaining land claims. See Davis R. Dewey, “The Trans- 
portation Act of 1940,” The American Economic Review, XXXI (March 1941), 26. 

72 U.S. Statutes at Large 175. This step was taken primarily to compensate the state for 
the exemption of public lands from taxation for five years after their sale. 
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Gallatin in his Report on Roads and Canals in 1808. However, opposition to 
federal aid for such projects was strong enough to delay action until the 
1820's, and the long debate on the subject appears to have convinced the 
western states that it would be expedient to ask for land grants rather than 
cash subsidies in any form. Even though Congress did eventually agree to 
subscribe to the stock of several eastern canals, the most important being 
the Chesapeake and Delaware (which received $300,000 in 1822), and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio (which was given $1,000,000 in 1828),° the prospect 
that as much generosity would be shown to the sparsely settled West was 
remote.’ In any event, the eastern canals differed from the western in one 
very important respect. The eastern canals were private enterprises, while 
those in the West were to be built and operated by the states, for western 
opinion at the time held that the profits of such valuable projects should not 
go to enrich a few privileged individuals.” There would unquestionably 
have been constitutional scruples about the national government’s giving 
money to a state. 

Land grants offered fewer political difficulties. The power of the national 
government to dispose of the public domain as it saw fit could not be 
seriously questioned, except on the theory that, since the states had ceded 
their western land claims to the nation on condition that the public domain 
be pledged for payment of the national debt, Congress had no right to give 
any of the land away.” To this contention the western spokesmen—chiefly 
William Henry Harrison of Ohio, William Hendricks of Indiana, and Daniel 
P. Cook of Illinois—had a ready answer. They contended that, since com- 
pletion of the canals would greatly increase the price of the adjoining public 
land, Congress would simply be making a sound investment if it gave part 
of its estate away for a purpose that would enhance the value of the 
remainder.” 

This “prudent proprietor” doctrine was easily the strongest argument of 
the advocates of land grants, so much so that it was responsible for the 
adoption of the alternate-section principle. The original canal bills called 
for a donation of a strip three sections in width on each side of the proposed 
canals—in other words, the grantees would have received a solid block of 


* Harlow, Old Towpaths, pp. 226, 233. In each case the government contributed about one 
third of the estimated cost of the canal. 

® Even the land grants were opposed on the ground that the canal projects were premature 
for such an unsettled area, Congressional Debates, II (19th Cong., 1st Sess.) , 591. 

* Harlow, Old Towpaths, p. 111. 

™ Benton, The Wabash Trade Route, p. 40. 

* Congressional Debates, III (19th Cong., 2d Sess.) , 310-12. 
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land extending for three miles on either side of their waterways. To this 
arrangement the perfectly reasonable objection was raised that most of the 
anticipated increase in land values would fall on the granted sections rather 
than on the government land outside the three-mile limits.” The bills, con- 
sequently, were amended to make the subsidies one half of a strip five sec- 
tions in width on either side,“ so that the area contiguous to the canals would 
be divided equally between grantee and government. 

The first concrete accomplishment of the proponents of canal grants was 
the acquisition of right of ways for two obviously desirable projects—a canal 
on the Wabash trade route and another to make the comparatively short 
link between Lake Michigan and the Illinois River. Illinois got its right of 
way in 1822 and Indiana followed two years later.” This step was generally 
recognized in Congress as the opening wedge for actual land grants, but no 
very serious opposition was offered.” The process was completed in 1828 by 
three acts granting land to Illinois for the Illinois and Michigan Canal, to 
Indiana for the Wabash and Erie Canal, and to Ohio for the Miami Canal— 
the last named to run from Dayton to the Maumee River at the mouth of the 
Auglaize.” Ohio received, in addition, 500,000 acres for canal building gen- 
erally. The amount of land conveyed by these acts, and by subsequent 
amendatory legislation authorizing extensions or selections in lieu of tracts 
found to be reserved or previously disposed of, was 324,282 acres to Illinois, 
1,480,408 acres to Indiana, and 265,815 acres to Ohio for the Wabash and 
Erie Canal, and 438,301 acres to Ohio for the Miami Canal.” A fourth grant, 
which should be classed in this group, gave 138,996 acres to Wisconsin in 
1838 for the Milwaukee and Rock River Canal,* but since this canal was 
never built the grant has no importance except that it was the first to 
designate the land to be conveyed as “the alternate sections designated by 
odd numbers.” The land itself was never restored to the public domain but 
was charged to Wisconsin’s 5 per cent fund and its share in the internal 
improvement grant of 1841. 

These canals, located as they were on the natural routes between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi River system, were all enterprises of more 
than local importance, with as valid a claim to federal aid as any projects 


8 Ibid., II (19th Cong., 1st Sess.) , 591, 688; III, 313. 
* Tbid., ITI, 337. 

* 3 U.S. Statutes at Large 659; 4 U.S. Statutes at Large 47. 
* Benton, The Wabash Trade Route, p. 39. 

7 4 U.S. Statutes at Large 234, 236, 305. 

*® General Land Office, Statement of Land Giunts. p. 25. 

5 U.S. Statutes at Large 245. 
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for the promotion of inland commerce could have had. That they fell short 
of realizing the hopes entertained of them was not due to intrinsic unsound- 
ness either in the projects themselves or in the land-grant system ; it was due 
first of all to the fact that these canals became involved, with disastrous 
financial consequences, in the overinflated internal-improvement schemes 
of the 1830’s, to some extent to poor management, and still more to the 
rapid and unforeseen development of the railroads, which provided com- 
petition much too powerful for the canals to meet. Indeed, the shadow of 
the railroad was lying over the proposed waterways almost from the start. 
As early as 1830 the grantees were seriously considering substituting rail- 
roads for their canals and were authorized by Congress to use their land 
grants for that purpose if they wished.” The advocates of the “tried and 
true” method of transportation, however, won out and kept the states to 
their original plans—a “sound,” conservative, and, for Indiana at least, 
thoroughly unfortunate choice. 

Of the three, the Illinois and Michigan Canal was not only the most 
profitable in operation, but it was also the most successful in utilizing the 
land grant for its intended purpose. The Illinois canal commissioners were 
among the earliest of a long line of Americans to discover that a federal land 
subsidy was much more a promise for the future than an asset for the 
present. Curiously enough, the problem of how and when the canal lands 
were to be disposed of seems to have attracted no attention whatever in 
Congress, although it should have been obvious that it would make a very 
considerable difference whether the land was sold at once or held until the 
canals were completed. Possibly Senator Hendricks had this point in mind 
when he said, during the debate on the Wabash and Erie Canal bill, “If the 
United States gave them (the people of Indiana) this land, they could so 
manage it as to produce a revenue for the construction of the canal,”” but 
this statement suggests nothing more than an assumption that the grantees 
would be left free to administer their land as they saw fit. Nor does the action 
taken by the states indicate that they had given any appreciable fore- 
thought to the matter, since all of them tried at first to sell their canal lands 
immediately upon receiving them, and then each followed a different policy, 
varying in accordance with the wisdom of the canal management and the 
financial exigencies of the state concerned. 

In Illinois the early land sales proved so disappointing that the state even 
tried to get Congress to take back the land in exchange for scrip at $1.25 an 


4 U.S. Statutes at Large 393, 662. 
** Congressional Debates, III, 310. 
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acre, to be receivable at public land offices,” and by 1835 the canal author- 
ities had come to the conclusion that it would be better to hold the bulk of 
the grant off the market until the canal was built.* Until then the land would 
be virtually worthless ; afterwards, however, it could be expected to appre- 
ciate in value and with that prospect could be used as security for loans. 
The one major deviation from this practice was the sale, in the boom year 
of 1836, of 375 town lots in Chicago and 78 in Ottawa for almost $1,400,000.” 
For a time this policy seemed doomed to fail also, as Illinois’ extravagant 
internal-improvement system collapsed with the panic of 1837 and pulled 
the credit of the canal down with it. In the desperate condition of the state’s 
finances, land sales were again resorted to in 1840, in the hope of raising 
enough money to pay the interest on the canal debt, but without success.” 
Conditions gradually improved, however, so that it was possible to finish 
the canal in 1848, and, once that was done, the wisdom of the land policy 
became apparent. Land sales began to show an immediate and rapid in- 
crease, and, when the canal debt was finally liquidated in 1871, the revenue 
from the grant had paid off $5,858,547 of the $6,557,681 that the waterway 
had cost—the rest being taken care of by income from tolls.” Since the 
average price per acre works out at about $18, it is perfectly obvious that 
Illinois would have lost heavily if it had tried to force the canal lands on to 
the market prematurely. The historian of the canal sums it up in this way: 


The policy of the commissioners [to withhold the canal lands] . . . . prepared 
the way for the completion of the canal and the ultimate extinguishment of the 
canal debt. Had the commissioners adopted the policy of forcing the land on 
the market, the abandonment of the canal and the ultimate financial ruin of the 
state would have been inevitable.” 


In sharp contrast to the Illinois and Michigan Canal, the Wabash and 
Erie Canal had a story of misfortune from start to finish. To begin with, in 
order to reach navigable water in the Maumee River, the eastern end had 
to be pushed into Ohio, and Ohio was unco-operative because it did not want 
to help a prospective competitor of its own canal system for traffic between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio River. It was not until 1834 that Indiana succeeded 
in getting its neighbor to agree to construct this section,” and even then 





* Putnam, The Illinois and Michigan Canal, p. 18. 
* Ibid., p. 76. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

* Ibid., p. 78. 

* Benton, The Wabash Trade Route, p. 49. 
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Ohio procrastinated, with the result that practically nothing had been ac- 
complished by the time the panic of 1837 struck. Like Illinois, Indiana had 
superimposed on an essentially well-conceived project an elaborate scheme 
of internal improvements, and both went down in the crash. In addition, as 
the ability of the state to complete it declined, the enterprise itself became 
progressively more ambitious. Its western terminus was fixed first at Lafa- 
yette, then was extended to Terre Haute, and finally all the way to Evans- 
ville, which was not reached until 1853, too late for the canal to enjoy any 
substantial period of prosperity before the railroads killed it. 

The failure of the canal as a carrier explains in part why Indiana was 
unable to duplicate the success of Illinois in recovering its expenses from 
the land grant ; the rest of the explanation seems to lie in poor management. 
Although it had become evident by 1837 that land sales were falling far 
short of providing an income adequate for the construction of the canal, 
Indiana made no effort to postpone the disposal of the grant until the canal 
was completed. Loans based on the land were indeed authorized, but they 
were limited to the amount due the state from purchasers who had bought 
on credit ;” and sales continued to be made as the work progressed. The 
results were unsatisfactory. The total revenues of the Wabash and Erie 
Canal during its lifetime were $5,477,238, of which about $3,000,000 came 
from the land grant,” an average price of only $2.00 an acre. The expendi- 
tures on the canal aggregated $8,259,244, of which $6,437,809 represented 
the cost of construction. 

In spite of its disappointing yield, the Wabash and Erie grant undoubt- 
edly did achieve its purpose ; the canal might have been begun without it, 
but it could hardly have been finished. Both Indiana and the bondholders 
who took over the canal in 1847 had difficulty enough raising funds as it was. 
If they had found added to their burden the three million dollars in fact 
provided by the land subsidy, the task would have been hopelessly beyond 
their resources. Nor do the canal’s financial misfortunes mean that the 
Wabash and Erie project was initially unsound and undeserving of federal 
aid. Congress was not responsible for the errors in planning and manage- 
ment which made the enterprise a failure, except to the extent that it per- 
mitted the land grant to remain effective for each successive prolongation 
of the canal and thereby encouraged Indiana to expand the scheme beyond 
reasonable limits. If the canal had stopped at Lafayette or Terre Haute, in 





* Tbid., p. 48. 
® The figures on the Wabash and Erie Canal’s finances are taken from Benton, p. 76” and 
p. 882. 
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accordance with the original intention of connecting Lake Erie with navi- 
gable water on the Wabash, it might very well have paid. The section be- 
tween Terre Haute and Toledo carried most of the traffic and was respon- 
sible for most of the canal’s economic influence, while the extension from 
Terre Haute to Evansville was virtually worthless from the time it was 
opened.” 

The third land-grant canal, the Miami Canal in Ohio, had the same initial 
financial difficulties as the others, but it was completed before either of 
them, in 1845, and was reasonably ‘profitable for some years. It does not 
appear that the land grant was an important factor in getting it built. The 
Miami Canal cost a little over $8,000,000,” while the total revenue from the 
I,200,000 acres given to Ohio for canals, which includes the state’s share in 
the Wabash and Erie grant and the extra gift of 500,000 acres, was only 
$2,257,487." 

The most important feature of the Miami Canal grant was that it became 
involved in a type of difficulty which was to prove quite common in the era 
of the railroad subsidies. In order to prevent speculators from buying up the 
choice land within the limits of a grant before the grantee could establish 
title, the General Land Office at later times customarily withdrew from 
sale everything within the approximate limits shortly after the subsidy act 
was passed, until such time as surveys made it possible to identify the pre- 
cise tracts to be conveyed. The system was good in theory, but frequently 
troublesome in practice, since the almost invariable delays encountered by 
land-grant canals and railroads kept the withdrawals in effect much longer 
than had been intended, and changes of route often caused confusion about 
the actual limits of the reservation. 

No withdrawals seem to have been considered necessary in Indiana and 
Illinois, but in Ohio, where pressure on the available land was greater, the 
step was taken as early as 1828. Since the route of the Miami Canal was 
still uncertain, this order included all the land for five miles on either side 
of the Auglaize River.” In 1833 the reservation was adjusted to conform to 
the line of the canal. Then, as time passed with the land still out of the 
market, discontent in Ohio developed to the point where charges of favorit- 
ism and fraud led the General Land Office to inquire what its local officers 





* Ibid., p. 105. 

* Harlow, Old Towpaths, p. 258. 

* Tbid., p. 249. 

* G.L.O., Statement of Land Grants, p. 25. 
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had been doing.” The principal cause of the trouble was the delay in com- 
pleting the canal, but there had also been some laxity in handling records, 
with the result that some had been lost and the land office at Lima had been 
inconsistent about accepting entries in the canal area.” The incident passed 
off without further trouble, since the completion of the canal made it pos- 
sible to revoke the withdrawal in 1845, but it might have offered a valuable 
warning for the future if anyone had seen fit to profit by it. 


III 


The second series of canal grants included four projects, all designed to 
assist navigation in the Great Lakes system : a grant of 750,000 acres in 1852 
to the state of Michigan for the St. Mary’s Canal ;” two others to the same 
state in 1865 and 1866, giving 400,000 acres for the Portage and Lake 
Superior Ship Canal and 100,000 for a canal to connect Lac La Belle and 
Lake Superior ;* and one of 200,000 acres to Wisconsin for a canal to connect 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan via Sturgeon Bay.” As stated before, all 
these grants were “floats,” to be selected from the vacant public lands near- 
est the canals. Except for the St. Mary’s Canal, the selections were to be 
made in alternate sections, while mineral lands, important in this region, 
were excluded from these donations, again with the exception of the St. 
Mary’s Canal grant. 

Of this group, the St. Mary’s Canal had, as might be expected, the most 
successful record. The state of Michigan paid for the construction of the 
canal by giving the entire 750,000 acres to the contractors who built it—a 
company which included James F. Joy, Erastus Corning, and August Bel- 
mont.” They in turn formed the St. Mary’s Canal Mineral Land Company. 
The Michigan authorities had some initial difficulty about selecting the 
land which was to be included in the grant, since carelessly chosen agents 
indulged in some private speculation, their most flagrant practice being to 


*® G.L.O. to Register, Lima, Ohio, December 14, 1840, in G.L.O., Miami Canal Papers, 
» £99. 

* Register, Lima, Ohio, to G.L.O., January 19, 1841, in ibid., p. 129. 

10 U.S. Statutes at Large 35. 

8 13 U. S. Statutes at Large 519; 14 ibid. 80, 81. 

* 14 U.S. Statutes at Large 30. 

“ John H. Goff, “History of the St. Mary’s Falls Canal,” in Charles Moore, ed., The St. 
Mary’s Falls Ship Canal. Semi-Centennial Celebration at Sault Ste. Marie, August, 1905 
(Detroit: Semi-Centennial Commission, 1907), p. 126. 
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denude tracts of timber and then foist the worthless land on the state.“ This 
trouble, however, was quickly cleared up by permitting the state to make 
other selections. Since the area finally transferred included some very valu- 
able mineral deposits, notably the Calumet mine, it can safely be assumed 
that Joy and his friends were able to reimburse themselves satisfactorily for 
the million dollars which they spent on the canal. 

The other canal projects were less fortunate, largely because they post- 
dated the numerous railroad grants of the late fifties and early sixties and 
therefore found much of the choicer land already appropriated. The presi- 
dent of the Portage and Lake Superior Canal Company complained to the 
General Land Office, “The railroad grants have taken up a large and the 
most valuable part of the odd-numbered sections in the Upper Peninsula 
and have put them to a ten year’s sleep” “—a complaint which erred only 
in underestimating by half the time that the tracts in the railroad grants 
would be out of the market. However, while the canal company was thus 
attacking the railroads, it in turn was being sharply criticized by the 
governor of Michigan for delay in making its own selections.* As an addi- 
tional complication, the exclusion of mineral lands from these grants was 
disliked intensely by the recipients, who made every effort to evade the 
restriction. 

The result, inevitable under the circumstances, was a protracted series of 
controversies over land titles. The Portage and Superior grant, for example, 
ran into trouble with the state of Michigan in 1873, because title to some of 
its land had been vested in officers of the company rather than in the com- 
pany itself, and in 1886 with the United States Government, because of 
charges that the company had gone unduly far afield in making its selections 
and had managed to pick up some 68,647 acres of mineral land in the proc- 
ess.“ This dispute, finally settled in favor of the company, dragged on until 
1914. Evidence on the extent to which these grants served their purpose is 
lacking ; although the canals were completed in time to conform to the law, 
it seems hardly likely that land grants the ownership of which was in ques- 





“ G.L.O. to Andrew Parsons, Governor of Michigan, June 1, 1854, in G.L.O., Division C 
Letter Record, Miscellaneous, vol. 105, p. 139; G.L.O. to James F. Joy, July 10, 1854, in zbid., 
St. Mary’s Canal Papers. These frauds were reported to include about 70,000 acres. ‘The state, 
as the original grantee, had to select the land, subject to approval by the General Land Office. 
Title passed first from the national government to the state. 

“Pp. J. Avery to J. S. Wilson, April 5, 1867, in G.L.O., Portage and Lake Superior Canal 
File (Letters Received, H 594). 

“'H. H. Crapo to J. S. Wilson, June 20, 1867, in ibid. (Letters Received, H 7480). 

“ Annual Report of the Interior Department, 1866, II, 319-22. 
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tion for half a century can have aided materially in paying for their 
construction. 
IV 


The record of land grants to canals is so spotty that generalization about 
the worth of the policy is difficult. Almost the only common characteristic 
that can be found in the experience of the land-grant canals is the limited 
utility of the land subsidies as a method of providing financial support. 
Although the practice of donating land in alternate sections along the route 
to be followed was an excellent one, in that it made realization of the full 
value of the land grant dependent on completion of the work, it did mean 
that the subsidy was normally of slight assistance during the critical early 
stages of the project. Unless adequate funds from other sources were avail- 
able for the task of construction, the land grant by itself was not likely to 
do its recipients much good. 

Congress, of course, had never intended that its donations should provide 
all the capital needed ; they were meant simply to give some aid and encour- 
agement to enterprises that were considered to be of national importance. 
Viewed in this light, the land-subsidy policy was well conceived and, on the 
whole, yielded a fair return on the investment. The canals that were built 
with federal aid contributed effectively, whether they were financially suc- 
cessful or not, to the development of the extensive regions they served. For 
that, four and a half million acres of land cannot be regarded as an excessive 
price. Certainly there is nothing in the history of the public domain to sug- 
gest that if this area had not been given away to stimulate canal construc- 
tion it would have been put to any wiser use. 
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Family Partnerships and Joint Ventures in the 
Venetian Republic’ 


I 


ORPORATIONS have been the big basic units of recent American 
business ; in the Venetian Republic the basic units of business life were 
family partnerships. To be sure, since a Venetian family partnership was 
not an organization formed for business purposes only, it did not correspond 
exactly to a corporation. There were in the Venetian economy during the 
Later Middle Ages some enterprises which required the use of so much capi- 
tal that normally several families banded together to spread the risks and 
for such occasions they formed joint ventures. From some points of view 
these joint ventures, rather than the family partnerships, corresponded in 
Venetian economy to the corporation in modern economy ; for they were 
organized for strictly business purposes, they involved large capitals, and 
their ownership was divided into shares. But the joint ventures lacked the 
permanence of the modern corporation and they had quite limited objec- 
tives. They lasted only for the duration of a voyage or until a cargo had 
been sold. Moreover, they did not have so large capital funds as did the 
family partnerships which created them. Venetian business enterprise, hav- 
ing been fathered by the state and mothered by the family, remained sub- 
ordinated to these older and stronger institutions. This fact is not surprising, 
for when viewed in historical perspective the modern corporation appears a 
parvenu of uncertain future. In most societies, at most times, it has been the 
great family which by its wealth, power, prestige, and presumption of per- 
manence has been the outstanding institution in private economic enterprise. 
As late as the sixteenth century Venice presented a fine example of family 
capitalism in the fraterna or the family partnership. Originally fraterne de- 
rived their existence from the physical fact that brothers often lived together 
in the same house, shared the same board, and consumed together the prod- 
ucts of their country estates. Under Venetian law members of a family thus 
living together and doing business as a unit automatically became full part- 





*A grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council made possible the collection 
and photofilming in Venice in the spring of 1939 of the main materials used in this study. 
I wish to express my appreciation for this aid and also for a grant by the American Phi- 
losophical Society out of the Penrose fund which in 1943 supplied me with the assistance 
of Dr. Helene Wieruszowski as a research assistant. 
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ners without any formal contract.’ Even after the family partnership be- 
came the dominant form of business organization in Venice, it continued to 
be more than a mere business partnership. All the property inherited from 
the father—houses, land, furniture, and jewelry as well as ships and mer- 
chandise—was entered on the books of the fraterna unless withdrawn from 
it by special agreement. Expenditures for food and household furnishings, 
as well as business expenses, were recorded in its ledgers along with the big 
sales and purchases which kept merchandise moving through Venice. 

Many men prominent in Venetian politics belonged to family partner- 
ships which were the leading business firms of the city. One example men- 
tioned by chroniclers is the Doge Andrea Vendramin, elected in 1476. In 
describing him at the time of his election, Malipiero says he was very rich, 
worth 160,000 ducats.” This may have been but the fragment of his fortune 
left him in his old age after he had spent very liberally on his political career. 
Especially noteworthy among his political expenses were the dowries of 
5,000 to 7,000 ducats which he had given with each of his six daughters in 
order to have influential sons-in-law. In his youth, continues Malipiero, “he 
was a great merchant and when in fraterna with his brother Luca they used 
to shipenough merchandise from Alexandria to load one and a half or two 
galleys, and he had many factors who have grown rich managing his 
affairs; ....’’* 

As late as the sixteenth century, leadership in government and in busi- 
ness was combined. An active politician and the leading banker of Venice 
between 1509 and 1528 was Alvise Pisani. He survived a number of runs on 
his bank, saving the situation during the most serious run in 1499 by a skill- 
ful personal appeal to the crowd on the Rialto, and at one time he concen- 
trated in his hands nearly all the banking business of the state.” When the 
bank of Lorenzo di Tassis in Rome failed in 1518, Alvise Pisani learned of 


* Pompeo Molmenti, La storia di Venezia nella vita privata (7th ed.; Bergamo, 1927), 
I, 456; Antonio Pertile, Storia del diritto italiano (2d ed.; Turin, 1894), III, 282. 

* The fortune of Cosimo de’ Medici and his brother in 1440 was 235,137 florins and rose, 
according to Sieveking’s estimate, to 400,000 florins in 1460. Heinrich Sieveking, “Die Hand- 
lungsbiicher der Medici,” Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-Historischen Klasse der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften [Vienna], Vol. 151 (Vienna, 1905), Abhandlung V, 
pp. 4, 11-12. Both the florin and the ducat contained about 3.5 grams of gold. The relative 
value of money is somewhat indicated by the fact that the salary authorized for a skilled 
worker to supervise the repairs on the ducal palace in 1483 was 100 ducats a year. Dominico 
Malipiero, Annali veneti dell’anno 1457 al 1500 (ed. Tommaso Gar and Augustino Sagredo) 
in Archivio storico italiano, Ser. i, Vol. VII, Florence, 1843), p. 674. 

* Ibid., p. 666, and cf. p. 661. 

° Frederic C. Lane, “Venetian Bankers, 1496-1533: A Study in the Early Stages of 
Deposit Banking,” The Journal of Political Economy, XLV (April 1937), 187-206. 
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it earlier than did Lorenzo’s brother Andrea who was in Venice at the time. 
Consequently Pisani was able to make good his claim against Andrea di 
Tassis before the latter could get away. The Florentines and Genoese lost 
heavily, but the Venetians did not.’ 

Like the Doge Andrea Vendramin, Alvise Pisani spent freely for political 
advantage. He, too, married his daughters (he had five) to members of 
families of political influence, and it cost him 40,000 ducats in dowries. One 
of his sons was a wealthy cardinal. He himself was frequently a member of 
the highest councils of the Republic, and although he did not attain the high- 
est office, the dogeship, he received a number of votes in one ducal election. 
Even his death was in a sense a success, for he died in the service of his 
fatherland when the army with which Venice and her allies were besieging 
Naples was decimated by the plague. The solvency of his bank was cele- 
brated four months later when his son, dressed in black and surrounded by 
many of the highest dignitaries of the state, came forth from the celebra- 
tion of Mass in the church on the Rialto, signaled for the sounding of 
trumpets and fifes, and ordered the scarlet-clad public crier to proclaim that 
the bank was to be liquidated and that all who wished might come and 
receive their money." 

Alvise’s mercantile operations were carried on in co-operation with his 
brothers, Lorenzo and Almoro. They died about 1528 also and some account 
books of the executors and heirs of Almoro survive in the Frari at Venice.’ 


°MS, Diario di Marcantonio Michiel, Museo Civico-Correr, Venice, MS Cicogna 2848 
(MI, 469), ff. 288 v° — 289 r°. 

7™Marino Sanuto, J diarii (58 vols.; Venice, 1879-1903), XXXV, 376; XXXVI, 410; 
XXXVII, 40; XLVIII, 137, 237; XLIX, 124-5, 240; LI, 79, 82. 

* Archivio di Stato di Venezia (cited hereafter as A.S.V.), Registri Privati, Raccolta 
Barbarigo-Grimani, registri contabili, registers 19-24. The most informative is register 21, 
a ledger compiled for the executors by copying balances from other books, mainly from a 
book referred to as “Libro B.” The nature of these entries shows that Libro B must have 
been the ledger of a Pisani fraterna. Perhaps it included all three brothers but the weight 
of evidence is to the effect that the fraterna included only Almoro and Lorenzo. The will of 
Lorenzo Pisani (A.S.V., Archivio notarile, notaio Gerolamo di Bossis, Testimenti, III, no. 
33), drawn up in 1511, refers to the “dittam nostram vocatam Lorenzo et Almorod Pisani” 
and makes provisions in case Almord does or does not wish to continue “dictam dittam.” 
Besides being an interestingly early example of Venetian use of ditta, the passage implies 
that already in 1511 Alvise had withdrawn from the family partnership, at least in name. 
Since Alvise was then already a banker he may have wished to separate his brothers’ obliga- 
tions from those which he, as banker, had to assume. To be sure, one of the accounts carried 
over from Libro B is that of “Alvise Pisani e fradelli.” But the balance is much smaller 
than would be expected if this were really the Capital account of Libro B, and the account 
of Alvise Pisani e fradelli may concern only tax levies which were still levied or recorded 
jointly. I cannot identify any entry in the surviving books as the balance of the account 
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Although Venetian sources constantly refer to such fraterne as those of 
Vendramin or Pisani, no ledger of an equally rich fraterna or individual 
has been found among surviving account books.” Consequently the Pisani 
books come as near as any that have survived to affording a glance into the 
organization of big business in Venice. 

Another glance, from a different angle, is offered by the Journal of Lor- 
enzo Priuli, also a holder of the highest offices beneath the dogeship and 
father of the well-known banker and diarist, Girolamo Priuli. The Pisani 
and Priuli families were connected through Vincenzo Priuli’s marriage to a 
daughter of Alvise Pisani. Besides being an active naval officer, at one time 
commanding the merchant galleys of Beirut, Vincenzo was active in the 
business of importing wool from England. Girolamo Priuli kept his bank in 
his own name, but Vincenzo’s operations in wool and many other transac- 
tions handled by him, by Girolamo, and by a third son, Francesco, are 
described in Lorenzo’s book. It is the central record (1505-35) of the man- 
agement of another large family fortune.” 

A third glimpse into big business comes from the letter book of Michele 
da Lezze." He was named, together with Alvise Pisani, as one of the ten 
richest men in Venice,” but the operations recorded in his letters are dis- 
appointingly small and surprisingly simple. His letters and the Priuli Jour- 
nal have the advantage of being a moving record and therefore of telling 
more about the methods of business operations than do the surviving Pisani 
books, although neither opens with any sort of inventory. They do not give 
an over-all view of a family fortune as do the Pisani ledgers. 





which had, in Libro B, served a Capital account. Perhaps that account did not interest 
the executors who, in a new book (reg. 19), opened a new Capital account for the estate of 
Almoro. On the other hand, the practical co-operation between Alvise and his brothers and 
the identification of Alvise with the fraterna in common opinion appears in connection with 
the voyage of the galleys of Barbary of 1519. Marino Sanuto, the well-informed diarist of 
the time, says that Alvise Pisani had forty-six of the forty-eight shares of the two galleys. 
Diarii, XXX, 103, 109. Libro B of the Pisani showed ownership of some of these shares, so 
that either Sanuto was mistaken or Alvise had some share in the fraterna of which Libro B 
was the record. 

® On surviving Venetian account books see my forthcoming book, Andrea Barbarigo, Mer- 
chant of Venice, 1418-1449 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944), pp. 137-50. 

**MS, Museo Civico-Correr, Venice, Archivio Tron Dona, uncatalogued, but brought 
to my attention by a hint from Mr. and Mrs. de Roover and by the kindness of the Librar- 
ian, Signore M. Brunetti. Studied on photofilms in my possession. It is cited hereafter as 
Priuli Journal. On the family see Rinaldo Fulin, “Girolamo Priuli e i suoi diarii,” Archivio 
veneto, XXII (1881), 137-54. 

* A.S.V., Miscellanea Gregolin, busta 10, Lettere commerciali, 1482-99, and some detached 
sheets in buste 12 bis. Studied on photofilms in my possession. 

“Sanuto, Diariit, XXXV, 3809. 
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II 


The wealth of the three Pisani brothers once totaled close to 250,000 
ducats and possibly more, for Alvise’s wealth may have exceeded greatly 
that of the other brothers.” The surviving books certainly fail to give a full 
indication of Alvise’s property. By some earlier division of the family in- 
heritance he had acquired title to the family palace on the Canal Grande at 
Santa Maria Zobenigo. This is commonly called the Palazzo Pisani-Gritti, 
recently a part of the Grand Hotel. Alvise’s ownership is revealed inciden- 
tally through the fact that the other brothers paid him rent for an upper 
floor. How much else Alvise owned personally, either in real estate or in 
liquid funds, and how much claim if any he had on the possessions of the 
family partnership is not clear. Probably he had withdrawn earlier from 
the family estate as his share a sum at least as large as that which remained 
for the other, less prominent brothers. 

The investment of the Pisani family wealth was widely diversified and 
shows the forms of investment then available to men with capital. A very 
sizable amount was in real estate on the mainland. At Boara near Rovigo a 
factor named Paul the Winehead (Paolo Capo di vin) collected rents for 
them from an estate valued at 20,000 ducats. At Treviso the Pisani owned 
the mills which stood then, as mills do today, above the streams flowing 
through that city. The holdings in government bonds reached an.impressive 
total on their books. The market value of these government bonds was much 
less than their book value ; just how much less varied greatly from year to 
year with the fortunes of war. Of the commercial assets taken over by the 
executors when the brothers died in 1528, the biggest was a shipment worth 
5,378 ducats sent to Constantinople, but there were many worth between 
2,000 and 4,000 ducats. Another part of the fraterna’s capital was in mer- 
chandise in monte, that is, wares being held in Venice in the basement of 
the family palace or in warehouses. Very little was being held in bills of 
exchange, but this may well have been because exchange operations were 
left to Alvise’s bank, in which the fraterna had a tidy balance. Perhaps the 
Pisani made some restrictions about what wares they would handle but no 
sign of it appears. Their funds moved a heterogeneous collection of com- 
modities—cloth, wool, tin, salt, grain, spices, bowwood, and many others. 

In addition to moving wares in international commerce, the Pisani fra- 





™% The figure 250,000 ducats is reached by assuming that Alvise’s wealth was, like that 
of the other brothers, about 85,000 ducats, the sum debited to their accounts in the liquida- 
tion. A.S.V., Raccolta Barbarigo-Grimani as cited, reg. 21, k. 105, 123. This checks approxi- 
mately with the credits to the new Capital account of the Almor6d estate in ibid., reg. 19. 
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terna sold a great deal to retailers and manufacturers in Venice. They helped 
finance the local woolen industry, not by going into partnership with the 
cloth manufacturers but by supplying them with their materials. When the 
executors took over the fraterna’s affairs, 5,000 to 6,000 ducats were invested 
in wool which was being made into cloth or was already in cloth in the finish- 
ing processes. The Pisani partnership gave out the raw materials and re- 
ceived in return the finished products. Yet the individuals in the woolen 
trade with whom the Pisani dealt were not craftsmen but gentlemen with 
Ser before their names. Perhaps there was a sort of double putting-out sys- 
tem in Venice. The Pisani, and other merchants who imported wool and 
cloth, “put it out” to merchant employers who, in turn, “put it out” to the 
craftsmen. But the Pisani could and did supply from their warehouses the 
needed dyestuffs as well as the wool or cloth. 

Diversification was also evident in the investments of the Priuli family. 
They received rents from real estate in Venice and grain for their household 
from their country place. The sons traded with family funds in spices, silver, 
cloth, and a variety of government obligations as well as in wool. Vincenzo 
sold the imported wool to the drapieri of Venice on two or three years’ credit. 
A balance sheet for any year from 1505 to 1510 would probably have shown 
a substantial portion of the Priuli’s assets in this sort of commercial ac- 
counts receivable. Michele da Lezze similarly traded in spices from Egypt, 
wool from England, gold from Barbary, and so on. 

The commercial investments of a family partnership could be supple- 
mented by those made by brothers individually and this was done by the 
Pisani. While the fraterna owned some property and carried on some com- 
mercial operations, each of the Pisani brothers also held property in his own 
name and engaged in business activities on his own account. In case of 
bankruptcy it might have been difficult for one brother to avoid liability 
for the debts of the others, but the separate accounts of the brothers could 
certainly affect the way they assigned profits among themselves. 

The money which a brother invested in his own name might be obtained 
from his wife’s dowry or from a separate legacy.“ It could also be had in 
great amount by borrowing from the partnership. Both Almoroé and Lo- 
renzo were in debt to the Pisani fraterna for about 43,000 ducats when they 
died. Alvise Pisani and his son Giovanni together owed the family partner- 
ship about 10,000 ducats. Some of the sums thus drawn from the fraterna 
may have been used for personal expenses and have ceased to exist as capi- 





* Pertile, Storia del diritto italiano, III, 282. 
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tal. A good deal of it, however, was certainly used in commercial operations 
distinct from and yet somehow connected with those of the fraterna. This 
connection is evident in many partnerships which may in a certain sense be 
considered subsidiaries of the family partnership. 

The clearest examples of such affiliated partnerships are the “Western” 
or London Company and the Syrian Company. “The London Company,” as 
I shall call it, was a partnership among Lorenzo Pisani, Almoro Pisani, and 
Nicol Duodo. Since this company was also referred to as “Nicolo Duodo e 
Cia,” Duodo appears to have been the active partner. How much of the 
capital he contributed, if any, cannot be determined. The sum due Lorenzo 
and Almoro when the executors took over appeared on the books at a book 
value of 8,248 ducats. The assets actually consisted entirely in bills payable, 
presumably credit balances which were left over from many years of opera- 
tion and which included many bad debts. The heirs or executors were will- 
ing to release all their claims in favor of Nicolo Duodo if he would pay 
them half that sum. Besides the amount which Nicolé Duodo, as manager 
or survivor of the London Company, owed to his partners Lorenzo and 
Almoro, the London Company as a whole owed to the Pisani fraterna 5,500 
ducats. This debt did not represent the unsettled balance due on shipments 
from Venice to London. It was called “per conto a parte,” that is, it was a 
special credit extended by one of the partnerships to the other. At the same 
time, as has been said, Almoré and Lorenzo were debtors on the books of 
the fraterna of which they were members. In brief, the situation at the 
liquidation of the partnership was as follows: Nicolo Duodo owed money 
to Lorenzo and Almor6, his partners in the London Company ; these.broth- 
ers owed money to their family partnership ; and the London Company also 
was in debt to the Pisani family partnership. Fhis network of debts justifies 
calling the London Company an affiliate and the Pisani fraterna the major 
company. 

The affairs of the London Company show how the sums withdrawn by the 
brothers from the family partnership could be used to set up a branch com- 
pany to act as their agent. A similar subsidiary company devoted to the 
Syrian voyage was managed for the Pisani by Giovanni della Riva. The 
subordinate position of the company is clearly implied by Della Riva’s 
previous career. From 1507 to 1516 he was the salaried agent of the family 
in Syria, first at 120 ducats a year as a mere factor, and later at 250 ducats 
a year as branch manager in charge of the warehouse or workshop which he 
had built for the Pisani at Aleppo. Finally he was made a partner in the 
Syrian Company. 
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The three companies named—the parent fraterna, the London Company, 
and the Syrian Company—acted as agents for each other in buying and 
shipping or in receiving and selling. As we do not have the ledger of the 
fraterna itself, but merely excerpts carried from it into the executors’ books, 
we have very few examples of how this worked in practice. One interesting 
entry does show, however, that the Syrian Company shipped cotton to the 
London Company. This probably does not imply any direct voyage from 
Syria to London, but it does mean that the cotton was consigned by the 
Syrian Company directly to the order of the London Company. When the 
cotton was lost by shipwreck, the London Company bore the loss. 

While the relation to the fraterna of these two affiliates is fairly clear, a 
number of other associations illustrating the many ramifications of the 
Pisani business are mentioned without enough detail to define their posi- 
tion. Spanish associates were referred to cryptically in the will of Lorenzo 
Pisani. Giovanni Francesco Pisani e Cia in the “West” and Vincenzo Pisani 
in Syria appear to have been minor subsidiaries designed to give young men 
of the family a chance to try their skill. Of salaried factors in foreign market 
places there is no mention except for Giovanni della Riva who was ulti- 
mately taken into partnership. Consequently we are left to assume that 
these partnerships were enough to supply at key places the loyal agents 
needed for extensive international operations. Elsewhere ordinary commis- 
sion houses may have given adequate service. 

A very special affiliate of the family was the bank of Alvise Pisani. The 
bank had been inherited as a going concern from the father, Giovanni, who 
had run it with his brother, Francesco. It was clearly a separate firm.” The 
deposit of the fraterna in the bank was about 2,500 ducats and those of 
Almoro personally were considerably larger, but since the total deposits in 
Alvise’s bank were probably over 250,000 ducats, its debts to the Pisani 
family do not seem sufficiently large to place the bank in a dependent posi- 
tion.” There is no reason to think the bank paid any interest on these de- 
posits or that the brothers shared in any way in the profits Alvise may have 
made from his bank. If there was a mutually profitable relation between the 
fraterna and the bank, it was probably connected with the buying and sell- 
ing of bills of exchange. 





** It is referred to by Sanuto and the Priuli Journal as the bank of Alvise Pisani simply, 
and its accounts were not carried into reg. 21 (Raccolta Barbarigo-Grimani) as accounts 
of the fraterna. 

*°On the number and size of Venetian banks of the time see my figures in The Journal 
of Political Economy, XLV, 187-206. 
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III 


Besides acting through relatively permanent subsidiaries, the Pisani 
fraterna conducted its affairs through a number of strictly temporary 
partnerships formed for a particular purchase or a particular voyage. These 
temporary associations of capital were of great importance to Venetian 
economy. In a strict legal sense, at least in Venetian eyes, they may not 
have been true partnerships at all but arrangements for joint ownership and 
for conferring power on a common agent.” In regard to joint ownership, the 
object owned could often be physically divided among the owners. This 
actually might have been done in the case, for example, of a cargo of salt 
which the Pisani fraterna and two or three other merchants jointly im- 
ported and sold to the Salt Office. In practice the cargo jointly owned was 
not usually divided but was sold by one of the joint owners who acted as 
agent for the others. 

By extension, joint ownership was applied to objects which could not in a 
physical sense be divided. If the cost of an operation was high enough to 
place a strain on any single family fortune, the liability could through a 
temporary partnership or joint venture be divided among a number of dis- 
tinct investors. The farm of the wine tax for a year usually ran to about 
70,000 ducats. By holding some shares in the farm, the Pisani assumed less 
risk than if they had put the whole 70,000 ducats, something like a fourth 
of their wealth, into that one venture.” 

Among these temporary partnerships, or agreements for joint ownership 
and agency, the associations of capitalists to finance the voyages of the 
merchant galleys are of special interest. More capital was involved in these 
voyages than in any other type of enterprise in the Venetian economy. A 
fleet of three or four galleys employed a crew of 600 to 800 men and the 
voyage to Flanders took at least a year, often nearer two years. The cargo 
carried by a fleet of the Flemish galleys was worth about 250,000 ducats. 
The relatively short voyage to Alexandria required only three to six months, 
but the cargoes were often valued at half a million ducats.” The cost of 





% This interpretation is suggested to me by Roberto Cessi, Note per la storia delle 
societa di commercio nel Medio Evo in Italia (Rome, 1917), estratto dalla Rivista italiana 
di scienze giuridiche, March 1917, pp. 3-5, and idem, “Studi sulle ‘Maone’ medioevali,” 
Archivio storico italiano, Anno LXXVII (1919), Vol. I [serie 6, tomo 13], pp. 6-7. 

% Sanuto, Diarii, II, 27, 1335; III, 733; LIII, 509. For Pisani’s shares in the wine tax 
and for all the foregoing description of Pisani assets see A.S.V., Raccolta Barbarigo-Grimani 
as cited, reg. 21 passim. 

® Frederic C. Lane, Venetian Ships and Shipbuilders of the Renaissance (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), pp. 24-6; Jules Sottas, Les Messageries maritimes de Venise 
aux xiv & xv siécles (Paris, 1938), pp. 106-36; Sanuto, Diariz, VIII, 474. 
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these galleys, of their fittings, of food and wages for the crews, and espe- 
cially of the cargoes exceeded the resources of even as rich a family as the 
Pisani. 

By a system of renting galleys, the state supplied an important part of 
the needed capital. Ever since the middle of the fourteenth century, great 
merchant galleys had been built almost exclusively by the Arsenal of the 
Republic. When the Senators decided that a fleet of galleys should sail, they 
stipulated the route, the size of the crew, and many of the freight rates. 
Sometimes the Senate offered a subsidy with the galleys. Then the galleys 
were put up at auction and the operation of the galleys for a specified 
voyage was awarded to the highest bidder, provided the successful bidder 
was subsequently approved by the Senate as a capable person of proper age 
with reliable financial backers. If approved he became galley master, the 
patron.” 

Because galleys were leased by the state, wealthy families such as the 
Pisani and the Priuli had less incentive to own ships. Without this action of 
the state, they would have needed galleys of their own in order to make 
sure of being able to send their wares. An investment in merchant galleys 
might have led to the maintenance of a small private replica of the Arsenal 
or to the financing of various shipbuilding and shipowning partnerships as 
relatively permanent subsidiaries. Of course, if the Pisani partnership had 
been interested in routes or commodities not served by the merchant gal- 
leys, especially if they had been pioneering the exploitation of a new route, 
then they would have needed their own ships. Since there is no mention of 
shipowning or shipbuilding partnerships in either the Pisani or the Priuli 
books, it appears that they were content to operate in well-tested branches 
of trade and mainly in the types of merchandise carried by galleys. Conse- 
quently they did not need to worry about the long-run overhead costs of a 
merchant fleet. They could rent a galley for one voyage, assume the over- 
head of that voyage only, and then turn the galley back to the Arsenal on 
which fell all the problems of overhead costs. 

Although the state, by keeping galleys for rent, supplied part of the 
capital engaged in the voyages, most of it was private capital and was sup- 
plied by fraterne. One of these family partnerships might have borne prac- 
tically the whole cost and risk of a galley or two, but generally costs and 
risks were shared among a number of fraterne which entered into tem- 
porary partnerships with each other or with persons of wealth. Some of 





» Sottas, pp. 71, 89, 90, 94. 
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these partnerships were galley partnerships, others were called maone, 
partnerships of the whole fleet. 

The galley company which put up the money to rent and outfit the ship 
was the most basic of the partnerships centering around the individual gal- 
ley. This “company of the galley” was divided into twenty-four shares 
(carati) on the model furnished by shipowning partnerships. The share- 
holders were commonly called parcenevoli” and might own so much that 
the patron was really their employee.” Although the surviving records of 
the Pisani are only excerpts from the fraterna’s books, they show that the 
Pisani invested at least three times in Barbary galleys, at least once in a 
Beirut galley, and twice in Flemish galleys. 

How much outlay of capital was involved in such investments? The 
ideal sources from which to answer this question would be the accounts of 
the galley kept by the patron or by the official clerk, the scrivan. The 
Pisani books and the entries in the Priuli Journal supply only tantalizingly 
incomplete clues. Lorenzo Priuli and Sons owned eight carati, that is, one 
third, of the galley company of which Federigo Morosini was patron. Their 
galley was one of the three “Flemish” galleys which made a quick voyage, 
leaving Venice in September 1504 for England and returning in October 
1505 with a full cargo.” The patron reported to Lorenzo Priuli and Sons in 
April 1507 that the total “cost” of the galley amounted to 7,503 ducats and 
7 grossi. But just what “cost” this figure represents is very hard to say. It is 
probably a sort of net cost in the “West,” figured by the patron by deduct- 
ing from his total expenses in England the amount of freights he had col- 
lected there.“ (Some freights were payable in England, others in Venice.) 
Figures of the same order of magnitude occur in the balances of the galley 
accounts in the Pisani books. Their twelve shares of a galley of Flanders in 
the fleet which sailed early in 1518 was debited for 4,220 ducats, and their 
shares in the galleys of Barbary of 1519-1521 were carried at just about the 





= This is the more common term, and that given by Giuseppe Boerio, Dizionario del 
dialetto veneziano (Venice, 1867), s.v., but caratadori was also used. 

* Cf. the Barbary galleys mentioned above in note 8. 

* Sanuto, Diarii, VI, 45, 67, 209, 249. The Fleet Commander (Capitanio) wrote from 
Southampton that they would have 17,000 ducats of freight, presumably on the return 
voyage. 

o For the patron’s account had been kept in sterling. The entry reads: “Per Galia de 
Fiandre pattrono Federigo Morexini, Capettanio Ser Marco Antonio Contarini // A ser 
Federigo Morexini come patrono per tanti ne asegna per suo conto montar dita galia ducati 
7503 grossi 7, che tocha a noi per karatti 8 ducati 2501, grossi 2, computando i danari ave 
de Vincenzo a sterlina 54 per ducato, val L. 250, s. 2, d. 2 p. -.” Priuli Journal, k. 19. 
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same amount.” These balances appear to represent also the amounts spent 
on the galley in excess of the receipts collected by the patron from shippers 
during the voyage. The cost above receipts of each galley had to be ad- 
vanced by its parcenevoli.” It was paid back to them by assigning them 
their shares of the galley’s accounts receivable, namely, their shares of the 
freights payable in Venice after the galley’s return, and, in some cases, 
their shares of the subsidy which the Senate had offered with the galley.” 
Consequently these “costs” are some indication of the amount of capital 
advanced for the voyage, but the total required from parcenevoli before 
and during the voyage may have been much larger. Perhaps the figures of 
7,500 ducats or 8,000 ducats should be doubled or tripled to represent the 
full amount of the outlay above receipts which had to be paid out during 
the voyage of a Flemish galley. Even so, the sums involved were small com- 
pared to the wealth of a family such as the Pisani. 

If the Flemish voyage had involved only the cost of operating galleys, 
there would hardly have been need of share-owning partnerships to spread 
the risk among several families. But the parcenevolt had other and heavier 


* Raccolta Barbarigo-Grimani as cited, reg. 21, k. 12, 13, 76, 77, 103, 138. 

* Otherwise the patron would have had to put up the money. Full record of the pay- 
ments made by the Priuli as parcenevoli to their patron is not available since their Journal 
begins when the galleys were already in the West and some payments were presumably 
made earlier. But an entry of September 30, 1505 (k. 5), records the payment to the patron 
by Vincenzo of £264 13s. 6d. sterling or 1,323 ducats (at 48 ducats per £ st.), and the 
following entry April 28, 1507 (k. 19), if completed, would apparently have balanced the 
account of “Morexini come patron”: “Per Ser Federigo Morexini come patron // A Ser 
Vincenzo mio fiol per conto da viazo [?] per tanti dito Ferigo li fa boni come per suo conto 
apar per quelo dice dover aver da noi per il resto de la galea [for the amount said Federigo 
shows by his account he has credited to him (Vincenzo) against what he (Federigo) says 
he should have from us for the balance of the galley account] ducati 96, grossi 8. Non li 
trazi fuori perche ne he eror in dito conto che Ser Federigo Morexini mete aver auto dal 
Vincenzo in ponente £257 17s. 5d. de sterlina et Vincenzo mi asegna averli dato £264 13s. 6d. 
de sterlina. Et perho questo partida stara sospexa fina sia dechiarita.” 

* A number of assignments to the Priuli of their share of the subsidy are under October 
1, 1506 (k. xv), and December 30, 1506 (k. xvi). For example, the first reads: “Per Hoffitio 
di governadori del Intrade per conto de Cresiamenti // A Galia de Fiandra, patron Federigo 
Morexini, Capitanio Ser Marco Antonio Contarini, in la qual participo in 1/3, per tanti 
dito Ser Federigo ne scripsse questo giorno per parte del don de dita galea, deli carati 8 me 
aspeta—L. 32, s.—, d.—, p.—.” What appears to be the settlement for freights reads (k. 21) : “Per 
Francesco Foscari e fradelli fo de Ser Nicolo // A galia de Fiandre patronizata per Ser Fede- 
rigo Morexini, Capitanio Ser Marco Antonio Contarini, che mi tocho i ditti per debitori per 
la nostra parte di ducati 600 el he sta conza la loro partida, come apar per poliza de Santo 
de Caxa [scrivan] ....” The collection of freights was complicated by the fact that many 
freights were paid to the Arsenal, in this instance as a penalty for overloading. Both 
Priuli and Pisani settled the payment of some freight on the wares they shipped on their 
galleys by crediting their Galley account. Priuli Journal, k. xxiii; Raccolta Barbarigo-Gri- 
mani, reg. 21, k. 76. 
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commitments at the same time. The big investment was in the cargoes. Of 
course, the cargo worth a quarter of a million ducats brought by a fleet of 
three of the Flemish galleys was made up of wares owned by a great num- 
ber of different shippers who had no partnership among themselves and 
who did not need any such association in order to ship. The galleys were 
regulated by the Senate as if they were public carriers and they were 
obliged to load the most important items in their cargoes at rates fixed by 
law. But the patroni and parcenevoli of the galleys could expect some favor 
in the loading of their wares. At least they had assurance that their wares 
would not be those left behind if the galleys were crowded and would not 
be put where they were most likely to be wetted by the sea. If merchants 
were going to invest in the operation of a galley, they had incentive to 
invest also in its cargo. Moreover, they might need to do so to make sure 
that there was enough cargo and that their galley did not sail half empty. 
In practice, the same persons or families that financed the operation of a 
galley for a voyage financed also a good part of its cargo. 

The investment of the Priuli in the Flemish galleys of 1504 consisted not 
only in their share in the galley company but also in the use of family funds 
to buy cargo. They purchased in three ways—individually, jointly with 
other members of the galley company, and jointly with all the shareholders 
of all the galleys of the fleet. By far the largest outlay was made directly 
by the family through the purchase for its account of wool, cloth, and 
oxhides worth about 10,000 ducats.* This may be considered the center of 
the whole venture from the point of view of the Priuli. Collections from the 
sales of the wool were to be a main income of the family for some time. 
Their investment in the galley company was very probably a subordinate 
investment made for the purpose of being sure of getting the wool. 

Just as desire to obtain wool led to joining in a galley company so that 
the galleys would sail, the ownership of shares in the galley company led in 
turn to other purchases. Some were for the purpose of assuring an adequate 
cargo. The Priuli joined for one third, the amount of their share in the gal- 
ley, in the purchase of 200 botte of Cretan wine, malvasia, bought by the 
patron, Ser Federigo Morosini.” Had there been enough spices to fill the 
outgoing galleys, there would have been no occasion to buy wine. Indeed, 
wine could not be loaded on the galleys until all spices that were offered had 


* Priuli Journal, k. 5 and v (left-hand pages are numbered in Arabic, right hand in 


Roman). 
* Ibid., k. 19. The total cost of their share of the wine was about 750 ducats. 
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been loaded. Consequently the Cretan wine was usually sent to England 
by the large high “round ships.” But, as Girolamo laments in his diary 
with all the more vehemence because his family was involved, spices were 
not being shipped to the West from Venice in 1504 because spices were 
arriving from India in Portugal.” The patroni had to buy wine to fill their 
vessels. 

While some joint purchases were made by the patroni and parcenevoli 
of a single galley, others were made jointly by all the patroni and parcene- 
voli of the fleet. The purchase of wine to complete the cargo for the outward 
voyage was arranged separately for the Morosini galley, but a purchase of 
lead for the return trip was made jointly for all the galleys. Such a union 
of all the shareholders in the ships of the fleet, of a!! the patroni and 
parcenevoli of all the galleys, was called a maona.” joint activity by this 
whole group has been little noted, and historians of Venice have seemed 
unaware of the existence there of any business organization called a maona. 
In truth, the Venetian maona may be considered more important because 
of its potentialities than because of what it actually was. It is an instructive 
case of what proved in the end to be arrested development. 

A number of purposes might lead to the formation of a maona. Sometimes 
the Senatorial regulation of the voyage stipulated that the freights of all 
the galleys in the fleet be pooled in one fund, and in that case the patroni 
were almost compelled to make some supplementary agreement for the ad- 
ministration of that fund.” Even when the Senate made no such rule, the 
patroni had a common interest in seeing that there was adequate cargo for 
the fleet as a whole. It was the common practice of merchants to split up 
their shipments and load part of their wares on each galley so as to lessen 
the danger of loss from shipwreck. Consequently no one galley could expect 


* Girolamo Priuli, J diarii, Vol. II (ed. Roberto Cessi, Bologna, 1933-7, in Rerum Itali- 
carum scriptores, 2d ed., Vol. 24, Part III), pp. 352-6, and earlier, p. 168. 

* Priuli Journal, k. 9 (February 28, 1505 Venetian style, 1506 new style) “Per piombi 
pezi 54 comprati per Maona di Caratadori dele galie Capitanio Ser Marco Antonio Con- 
tarini.” I have not found the word maona in the official records (for example in Senato, 
Mar) and it is not given in Boerio, Dizionario, so it is surprising to find it used in the 
Priuli Journal and in the da Lezze letter cited below, in exactly the sense in which it was 
used more than a hundred years earlier at Genoa, according to Roberto Cessi, “Studi sulle 
‘Maone’ mediovali,” Archivio storico italiano (1919), Vol. I, pp. 5-9, 15-22. The Venetian 
use confirms Cessi’s demonstration that the maone were not, strictly speaking, associations 
of bondholders, but associations of the owners or shareholders of a fleet. 

* Such an agreement among the patroni for the administration of all freights as one 
corpo is attached to the Commission of the Capitanio of the galleys al trafego of 1486, 
MS, Museo Civico-Correr, Venice, MS III, 1057, ff. 19-21. Studied on microfilm. 
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to go full while the others went empty, and to a certain extent good cargo 
for one meant good cargo for all. A way of trying to assure good cargo for 
all was for the maona to agree to joint purchases that would help to fill the 
galleys. The lead bought for the account of the maona to which Lorenzo 
Priuli belonged was quite possibly bought jointly to ensure that each gal- 
ley had enough ballast. 

Assurance of adequate cargo for the whole fleet was indubitably the pur- 
pose of a maona contract referred to by Michele da Lezze, the wealthy con- 
temporary of Alvise Pisani and Lorenzo Priuli. Michele da Lezze owned a 
third of one of the Barbary galleys of the fleet of 1506. Writing to his son 
Luca who was going on the voyage as a patron, Michele refers more than 
once to the maona formed by the patroni. They had agreed, in order to have 
a satisfactory loading of wool in Valencia, that each of them would buy his 
share up to the amount of 500 sacks if that were necessary to bring the 
total cargo of wool up to 2,000 sacks. Although this did not necessitate 
joint action, it gave occasion for it, and in fact the patroni agreed to handle 
the wool as a unit.“ 

The need of the individual galley for funds to cover operating expenses 
and the need of the whole fleet for cargo induced some agreements for joint 
action on the part of the galley company in the one case and of the maona 
in the other. Joint action was also stimulated by the desire for monopoly or 
for a favorable bargaining position. Merchants generally were on the look- 
out for ways of making agreements to effect some temporary monopoly or 
near monopoly. Groups that had learned to act together as a galley com- 
pany or as a maona seeking cargo could the more easily act together to 
prevent competition. 

Desire to avoid competitive bidding may have been one motive for mak- 
ing jointly the purchases of wine and of lead in which the Priuli shared, and 
it may have been behind the handling as a joint account of the wool bought 
by the maona to which Michele da Lezze belonged, although only as a 
secondary motive. It was plainly an important consideration in a contract 
among patroni and parcenevoli of the Flemish galleys of 1487 which pro- 
vided for joint action on behalf of the patronz in the sale of soap in London 





* “Et perche chomo tu sai ditti pattroni siano convenutti insieme fra loro che in chaxo ch’ 
el manchasse lana per el chargo di ditte galie ogniuno deno far per la sua ratta sacchi 500 de 
lana fino a la summa di sacchi 2000 . . . . I sachi di lana farai per conto di la maona, quelli se 
convegniera chargar e vegnir in questa terra in nome di patroni per uno montte..... 
A.S.V., Miscellanea Gregolin, busta 10 Lettere commerciali, 1482-1499. Copialettere of 
Michele da Lezze filed under the year 1497, f. 38 verso. 
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or at ports along the way. In addition to arranging to avoid competition in 
the sale of soap in London, these patroni of the maona of 1487 agreed that 
fifty to sixty thousandweights of gallnuts should be bought jointly by a 
single agent in Venice and should be sold, similarly, all on a joint account, 
by one of the patroni.“ These agreements gave no assurance of complete 
monopoly, but their signers at least renounced competitive bidding among 
themselves. 

Altogether, there were substantial motives pushing the patroni and 
parcenevoli of each fleet into associations and partnerships of various 
kinds. Desire to suppress competition among themselves gave an impetus 
to general merchandising agreements, but more insistent were the needs 
for pooling operating expenses and for making sure of full cargoes. These 
motives arose from the very nature of the enterprises in which the mer- 
chants were engaged, just as, in later times, trading between England and 
India or the building of railroads created, from the nature of those enter- 
prises, motives for large-scale business organization. 

Had the Venetian government kept its hands off the merchant marine, 
there would have been real need in Venice of turning the maone into better 
organized and more permanent institutions. If the state had not supplied 
the galleys, private merchants would have had to tie up their funds in 
galleys and in ships’ stores. Possession of this enduring physical equipment 
would have given the patroni and parcenevoli reason for making more per- 
manent combinations to assure profit on the future use of their investment. 
As it was, the state intervened ; it supplied the galleys, determined the basic 
freight rates, and appointed the fleet commander needed for common pro- 
tection. Thus the galley company and the agreements of the maona were 
encouraged to remain only temporary joint ventures because the govern- 
ment required merchant operators to charter the merchant galleys anew for 
each voyage. Since the state did so much, the famed Venetian galley voy- 


* Since the purchase of the soap and the amount to be bought were left to the discretion 
of the individual patroni, the contract did not create any obligation to load soap so as to 
assure a full cargo. On the other hand, the contract did stipulate in regard to both the soap 
and the gallnuts that if one of the galleys lacked space to load its share of these wares be- 
cause of the obligation on the galleys to load spices in preference to other merchandise, 
the other galleys would take all they could up to the amounts specified in the contract. 
A.S.V., Miscellanea Gregolin, Lettere commerciali, busta 10, filed under year 1487. In the 
same busta, under 1487 and 1491, are papers about a law suit over some other soap loaded 
on these galleys which the owner thought should have been sold by the patron acting for 
the maona along with the soap of the maona, but which was not so sold. At least one com- 
petitor felt he had been kept off the market by unfair practice. Although the contract con- 
cerns a maona it does not use the word. 
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ages created no need for any private business institution having either the 
longevity of the corporation or the large capital and the large powers of 
command which are organized in the corporation. A variety of agreements, 
each temporary and each providing for only a relatively small part of the 
needed capital investment, sufficed to finance the voyages of the merchant 
galleys. 


IV 


Senatorial initiative and regulation, changing slightly from year to year, 
rich family partnerships of relative permanence, and joint ventures of a few 
years’ duration—all three together formed the structure of Venetian busi- 
ness. It was a very flexible structure. Under it, Venetian mercantile capital 
was kept liquid and could be moved rapidly from one branch of trade to 
another. The family firms could invest one year in the Barbary voyage or 
in wool imports from England. Another year, if the trip to Barbary was too 
dangerous or if the Venetian market was overstocked with English wool, 
the funds of the great families could be used to import spices from Egypt or 
Syria. Under Senatorial direction the same galleys went first on one voyage, 
then on another ; similarly, through the medium of joint ventures, invest- 
ments went first into one field of trade, then into another. Neither a galley 
company nor a maona created any vested interest in a particular voyage. 
Each had a minimum of overhead and was dissolved as soon as it had 
served the special purpose for which it was created. Investment in such 
companies was in harmony with the efforts of the rich family partnerships 
to spread their risks, and their policy of diversification helped in turn to 
keep fluid Venetian mercantile wealth as a whole. 

Diversification and flexibility were generally desiderata in the affairs of 
the resident merchants who were the typical capitalists of the Later Middle 
Ages.” But these qualities were even more emphasized in Venice than in 
most commercial centers. This emphasis explains why Venice appears in 
certain respects old-fashioned in the age of the Fuggers. Although she was 
then a leader of Europe in many aspects of capitalistic business practice, 
Venice lagged behind in the development of the joint-stock company, which 
began to appear elsewhere in the fifteenth century, and in the sixteenth be- 
came a regular feature of the mining industry, oceanic commerce, and 





*®N. S. B. Gras, Business and Capitalism, An Introduction to Business History (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939), p. 67. 
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colonization.” Compared to Florence or Genoa, Venice was behind also in 
the development of general business partnerships designed to live for many 
years independent of family ties and to earn profits on a definite fund of 
commercial capital.“ While the use of general business partnerships and 
embryonic forms of chartered joint-stock companies was spreading else- 
where, family partnerships continued to dominate in Venice, supplemented 
by short-lived joint ventures. This “backwardness” of Venice in business 
organization should not be considered a sign of stupid traditionalism, how- 
ever ; a tendency for the Venetian galley companies or the maone to develop 
into joint-stock companies of some permanence, with policy and personnel 
of their own, was checked by the fact that this would have introduced into 
the Venetian economy undesirable elements of rigidity. 

Reasons why the Venetians especially should fear rigidity in business 
organization are not hard to find. To the best of her ability Venice made 
herself the universal middleman. Some cities were relatively specialized : 
cloth trades were the main basis of Florentine prosperity ; Ulm depended 
largely on a particular kind of cloth, fustian; and Augsburg merchants 
combined the cotton and fustian trade with financing princes and handling 
the overland exchange between Italy and the North. In comparison, Vene- 
tian merchants had open to them an unusually wide range of commercial 
opportunities—in Constantinople, Syria, Spain, England, and many other 
regions, and in spices, cotton, wool, and many other commodities—but 
their group of opportunities was continually changing. While all interna- 
tional commerce of the time was subject to violent interruptions, the com- 
merce of Venice was especially full of sudden vicissitudes because her 
geographic position had been exploited to make Venice a “world market.” 
Consequently Venetian merchants needed flexibility. 


*° The Casa di San Giorgio of Genoa was a great many things at once and had some of 
the features of a chartered joint-stock company, although, to be sure, these were over- 
shadowed by other features of that many-sided institution. Heinrich Sieveking, Genueser 
Finanzwesen, Vol. II, Die Casa di S. Giorgio in Abhandlungen der badischen Hochschulen, 
III (Freiburg, 1899). Cf. the judgment of Alfred Doren, Storia economica dell’Italia nel 
Medio Evo, trans. G. Luzzatto (Padua, 1937), pp. 423-4. On the other hand, clear cases of 
fifteenth-century Portuguese joint-stock companies are described in Hedwig M. A. Fitzler, 
“Portugiesische Handelsgesellschaften des 15. und beginnenden 16. Jahrhunderts,” Viertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXV (1932), 209-49. On the sixteenth 
century, see Jakob Strieder, Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer Organisationsformen 
(2d ed.; Munich and Leipzig, 1925), and William Robert Scott, Constitution and Finance 
of English, Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (3 vols., Cambridge, 1910- 
1912). 

* Cessi, Nota per la storia delle societd, pp. 50-8; Doren, Storia economica, pp. 420-22. 
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Geography is only a permissive factor, however, not a compelling factor 
in history. The respect for the integrity of state power which distinguished 
Venice from the other medieval Italian cities was a vital element in the 
development of Senatorial control over navigation. Venice was also noted 
among the Italian cities for her patriarchal character; the family was ex- 
ceptionally important in her government and society as well as in her 
economy. These traditions were in constant interaction with the social and 
geographic environment of the Venetians. Faced with an economic situa- 
tion which called for business forms of great flexibility, the Venetians found 
in the supervisory role of the Senate, in the great family partnerships, 
and in short-lived joint ventures institutions that met the economic need 
and also were in harmony with their inherited ideals of state leadership and 
family solidarity. 


The Johns Hopkins University FreDERIC C, LANE 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY 


The Whitesmiths of Taunton: A History of Reed and Barton, 1824-1943. By 
George Sweet Gibb. [Harvard Studies in Business History, Vol. VIII.] Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xxxili, 419. $3.50. 


The story of the evolution of the famous company, Reed and Barton, silver- 
smiths of Taunton, is a more important contribution to American economic 
history than the chronicle of a not very large concern might appear to offer. 
Today, when industrial units often number employees in the thousands and 
control large sections of the market, a company having at its peak in the 1940’s 
only some goo employees and commanding no monopolistic position in the trade 
might seem to be of relatively slight significance. So accustomed are Americans 
to thinking of size as a criterion of importance that only recently have economic 
historians turned their attention from the careers of the giants of industry to 
smaller companies, which are often not only more typical but sometimes, though 
on a smaller scale, as spectacular in their developments as the larger. Several 
factors combine to make George Gibb’s history of Reed and Barton a valuable 
book. 

In the first place, the enterprise covers 120 years, an unusually long life for 
an American concern. The continuity of the business alone would give it interest. 
Although records of the first partnership before 1828 consist only of the pewter 
and britannia wares which the shop turned out, and though after that time there 
are apparently many gaps in the company’s books, Mr. Gibb has skillfully 
pieced the story together by using later reports of men connected with the early 
venture, reminiscences, and notes published in local newspapers. The omission 
of a bibliography of sources may be explained by the scattered or fragmentary 
character of the company’s papers. The word story I use with premeditation, 
for the history is made vital by constant reference to the men who built and 
carried on the business. Here was no impersonal enterprise, and the men who 
made it emerge from the pages as vigorous human beings, whether they lived 
in the 1820’s or are part of the company in the 1940’s. Consequently much of 
the book is as readable as a novel; the reader can participate vicariously in the 
struggles, the doubts about what move to make next, the uncertainties of financ- 
ing or marketing attendant upon the growth of a modern industry. 

In the second place, Mr. Gibb’s work is useful because he adroitly ties the his- 
tory of this company into the changing history of American industry as a whole, 
and the metals and metallic-goods industry in particular. In general, he follows 
in his presentation the pattern made familiar by Gras’s writings: the stages of 
petty capitalism (in Reed and Barton’s case jumping the stage of mercantile 
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capitalism), industrial capitalism, financial capitalism, and the hint in 1942 of 
national capitalism. The factors which operated for success or created obstacles 
for the undertaking are placed in a large setting, and the reader is never left in a 
morass of detailed developments in Taunton without having these related to 
changes in New England and the whole United States. Mr. Gibb makes illumi- 
nating comment upon the effects of improved transportation, which enabled com- 
pany wares to be boxed and shipped rapidly by railroad to Boston or New York 
instead of going by river and coasting boats in barrels of meadow hay; the per- 
fection of electrotypography which made possible the birth of the illustrated 
catalogue and so revolutionized selling methods; the emergence of the science 
of metallurgy and the employment of a trained chemist at the plant. The author 
paints a revealing picture of labor relations, that key to so much of success or 
failure in American industry. Here relations were direct, even intimate, for two 
generations of Reed and Barton, and became only comparatively impersonal 
under management of the third generation. A person interested in technical 
developments of manufacture may be somewhat disappointed in the rather 
sketchy discussion of changes in methods of production brought about by the 
growth of the machine-tool industry, especially in the renovations launched 
after 1901. But it is ungracious to carp over some omissions when what is 
included is of such good quality. 

In the third place, The Whitesmiths of Taunton is an important contribution 
to American social history in its analysis of the role of these craftsmen in the 
development of American taste. The company’s insistence upon the finest work- 
manship and design is stressed as the enduring element in the company’s success. 
But after dependence upon designs of English silversmiths of Sheffield, the tran- 
sition to cultural independence first found expression in the lavish ornateness of 
the Gilded Age. Only later, “in a healthy reaction to its own excesses,” did Reed 
and Barton arrive at a native interpretation of the dignity, grace, and refinement 
of late eighteenth-century patterns. Contrasting ‘events in the world of art, 
architecture and letters, where a few individualists like Winslow Homer, Henry 
Hobson Robinson, and Bret Harte scorned the malproprieties of the age and 
founded new schools of thought and action,” Mr. Gibb points out that American 
silverware manufacturers, “bound by the stern requirements of commercial 
necessity,” could not resist the sweep of fashion. “Staying in business meant 
catering to the questionable tastes of the mass market rather than to the better 
taste of a scattered few individuals.” For this was a luxury-trade industry sup- 
plying a democratic market. That Reed and Barton was quick to perceive the 
trend to the more refined tastes of a later generation is testimony to its alertness 
and readiness to follow closely any movement toward improved taste, even 
though the company could not afford the role of pioneer. 

Finally this book is important as an indication of a hopeful trend in American 
business. Every student of American industry or commerce who has sought to 
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write of the developments of enterprises still extant has encountered, occasion- 
ally at least, indifference, suspicion, or outright hostility from the owners of the 
records essential to full presentation of the story. He has usually been turned off 
with a brochure giving the company’s history prepared for advertising purposes 
by some member of the company’s staff or has been accorded interviews with 
officers who give him verbal assurances about the company’s impeccable deal- 
ings in the past. The natural result has been conviction on the part of historians 
that business concerns must have much that is unsavory to conceal. Mr. Gibb, 
backed by the recognized prestige of the Harvard Business School and N.S. B. 
Gras, editor of the Harvard Studies in Business History, has not had this 
opposition to overcome. The management of Reed and Barton has not only 
co-operated fully with the author by putting all known materials at his disposal, 
but has financed the research and publication. The publication in this war year 
1944 of a book so handsome in format, good paper, broad margins, gilt edges, 
fine binding, over 100 plates and illustrations, is proof of Reed and Barton’s 
unswerving dedication to fine craftsmanship. To the cynic it might suggest 
awareness of the advertising value of this history. But the fact is significant that 
the company has given the author complete freedom to interpret the evidence 
he found. There have been three major changes of management; the company 
was not successful at every stage of its career; it made costly mistakes; it got 
into debt; there were personality ructions. But no attempt has been made to 
conceal anything, no endeavor to force the author’s interpretation of events. 
It may be hoped that other business concerns in America will be inspired to be 
equally ready to expose their past to scholarly scrutiny that unbiased judgments 
may be formed, unshadowed by veils of secrecy. 


Smith College CoNSTANCE McLAUGHLIN GREEN 


Lonely Midas: The Story of Stephen Girard. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1943. Pp. xii, 372. $3.50. 


Few, if any, Americans have left behind them so complete a documentary 
record of their lives as did the eccentric Philadelphian Girard; and, for all that, 
few, if any, have so consistently—a biographer might feel, almost deliberately— 
refused to reveal themselves and bare to the world the thoughts and emotions 
that prompted them to action. The student of Stephen Girard’s strange and 
exceptional career inevitably finds himself exasperated and thwarted in all his 
attempts to discover, once and for all, what made this “lonely Midas” tick. On 
every page, in every letter, the biographer hopes that Girard will break down 
and give away the key to his puzzling and contradictory personality. If, to the 
bitter end, Girard remains essentially enigmatic and inscrutable, the fault can- 
not be laid at the feet of Mr. Wildes who has given us the best and most well- 
rounded portrait of Stephen Girard that has yet been written. 
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In his studied delineation of Girard’s personal life, Mr. Wildes has his most 
valid claim as the author of a new and authentically original life of a much mis- 
understood and, for the most part, unjustly maligned man. Scandalmongers and 
book advertisers with few scruples have already, without justification, seized 
upon this as something sensational. Mr. Wildes has given us the truth, at last 
revealed without pulling punches and without malice, from which Girard emerges 
neither as saint nor devil but as a human being who, though often cold and for- 
bidding in appearance and conduct, though chronically unhappy, partly through 
circumstance and partly through some essential flaw in his emotional constitu- 
tion, merits our consideration as one of America’s most successful traders, its 
first patriotic private banker, and the first among Philadelphia’s private philan- 
thropists and endowers of civic benefits and public charities. In view of the fact 
that all Girard’s previous biographers have been either apologetic (Ingram), 
or callously indifferent (McMaster), or openly antagonistic (Simpson, and 
scattered recriminations penned carelessly and offhandedly by writers such as 
Woodward, in his New American History, and James T. Adams, in his Epic of 
America), Mr. Wildes’s interesting and highly readable book is welcome and 
refreshing. 

It must not be inferred that Mr. Wildes’s book is a pattern of perfection or an 
“exhaustive” or definitive treatment. For example, any aspiring biographer of 
Stephen Girard is immediately confronted with the question of how best to 
treat the voluminous material at hand. He can either work chronologically, as 
McMaster did (with disaster), or subjectively, writing studies or essays on the 
important phases of Girard’s life, or by subject—banker, farmer, horticultur- 
alist, and so on—as Herrick did (with success). Mr. Wildes has employed an 
amalgamation of the two approaches, subordinating dates, figures, direct quo- 
tations, and other documentary paraphernalia to smoothness of style, interest, 
and readability. These are laudable ends, but they allow Mr. Wildes to skip over 
a long period of Girard’s career without the unwary reader’s becoming conscious 
of the omission. 

Specifically, I refer to the period extending from March 6, 1819, when Lang- 
don Cheeves was elected to the presidency of the second United States Bank 
(end of chap. 21, p. 224), to April 17, 1830, when Girard purchased his coal 
lands in Schuylkill and Columbia counties, Pennsylvania (near the close of 
chap. 26, p. 290). The interim pages are taken up almost entirely by matters of 
a personal, family, or philanthropic nature. Actually, Girard was far from in- 
attentive to his business, commercial and financial, during this period; it was 
then that his already large fortune assumed the proportions that made him the 
richest American of the times. 

This omission takes on significance when coupled with another and related in- 
stance of “soft-pedaling” or skimping on Mr. Wildes’s part, his whole narration 
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of Girard’s career as a financier. It may be said that Girard’s financial activities 
began long before 1800, when he first had some success as a note shaver, reached 
their zenith in the years 1811-1819 with the expiration of the charter of the 
first United States Bank, the creation of the Bank of Stephen Girard, and the 
establishment of the second United States Bank, and then gradually sank into 
regularity, except for brief, scattered spurts of sudden energy, and so continued 
until Girard’s death in 1831. Mr. Wildes dismisses the first two phases in short 
chapters, eighteen pages in all, and almost completely ignores the third. The 
chapter “War Financier” and the shorter “American Rothschild,” while well 
written and readable, since they are in no way encumbered with details, can 
hardly be considered a satisfactory summation or appraisal of Girard’s thirty- 
odd years as a financier. The complexity of the situation and the personalities 
involved—Gallatin, Dallas, Astor, Parish, Girard—at the time of the floating of 
the $16,000,000 loan of 1813 are merely mentioned in a few smooth sentences. 
There is no attempt to describe the bickering, the haggling, the bargaining that 
took place behind the scenes of what I have called elsewhere America’s first great 
bankers’ loan. Mr. Wildes has no comment to make on Girard’s personal or busi- 
ness relations with any of these eminent men beyond stating, in outline, the cold 
facts. If a student of American governmental finance should care to learn how 
the $16,000,000 loan was launched and where the money eventually came from, 
he would get small help or encouragement from Mr. Wildes’s account of the 
transaction. 

Later, when Alexander J. Dallas had become secretary of the Treasury— 
partly, at least, because Girard backed his nomination—and was experiencing 
difficulty in finding the funds to pay the interest due to subscribers to United 
States 6 per cent stock of the loan of 1813 and appealed to Girard for suggestions 
and outright monetary support, Mr. Wildes disposes of all the correspondence, 
meetings, and arrangements in five short sentences, the last of which concludes 
that the result of the Dallas-Girard deal was that Girard became the “Rothschild 
of America.” According to the Wildes version, Girard’s rise to this state of emi- 
nence was, to say the least, swift and precipitate. 

The story of the establishment of the second United States Bank is only 
slightly more prolix. That Girard was the real “father” and “moving spirit” 
behind the whole effort to keep alive a national banking institution is nowhere 
stressed, although for more than five years Girard spent much time and energy 
and considerably more thought in trying to bring this cherished scheme into 
being. Girard’s not inconsiderable involvement in the plot to oust William Jones 
as president of the second United States Bank and replace him by Langdon 
Cheeves, especially the Charleston conspiracy, Girard’s end of which was han- 
dled by his efficient and trusted agent and adviser, John Stoney (whom Mr. 
Wildes never mentions by name, despite the fact that, for more than fifteen 
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years, he was perhaps Girard’s most faithful correspondent in America), is 
glossed over in a few words. In fact, all reference to John Stoney is studiously 
avoided, although he was one of Girard’s chief instruments in the Treasury-note 
agreement that was reached with Dallas in 1814, an agreement which, more than 
anything else, established Girard as America’s leading financier. 

Stephen Girard’s chief claim to fame as a figure of national importance and, 
hence, as an appropriate subject for full-length biography lies in his career as a 
financier. It is therefore difficult to imagine why his latest biographer and, I 
agree, the most successful should be at such pains to avoid a full discussion of 
that phase of Girard’s life. Surely, a mere aversion to the intricacies of financial 
history would not have led Mr. Wildes to throw away his chance to seize upon 
and pursue a most important advantage. 


Somewhere in England Marvin WILKES McFARLAND 


The Panama Route, 1848-1869. By John Haskell Kemble. |[ University of Califor- 
nia Publications in History, Vol. XXIX.] Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 316. $3.00. 


Mr. Kemble has brought to fruition many years’ research and travel. During 
the past decade he has produced an occasional article relating to some aspect of 
the great transportation route via Panama which flourished for twenty years 
subsequent to the discovery of California gold and which waned with the com- 
pletion of the Union-Central Pacific transcontinental railroad. The development 
of the Panama route is easily one of the most fascinating subjects in the history 
of American commercial enterprise, one that has received careful attention in 
such a work as Albion’s The Rise of New York Port. But here for the first time 
is a full and authoritative account of transport over the entire route, both over 
sea lanes and over the continental divide, whether by mule train or by railroad. 
The bibliography is impressive. The author has explored the sources in reposi- 
tories in East and West, while a traveling fellowship afforded him an examina- 
tion of the Isthmian documents. Corporation records have been sought and used 
effectively. 

Even in that period of rugged individualism shipping lines were usually incor- 
porated enterprises, but most corporations were strongly flavored by the per- 
sonalities of one or two dominant men. The character and business tactics of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the leading independent operator, are well known. In their 
day the names of George Law, Marshall O. Roberts, Charles Morgan, Cornelius 
K. Garrison, William H. Aspinwall, and Moses Taylor, names now practically 
forgotten, were almost as prominent as that of the redoubtable Commodore. 
(Incidentally, the extensive business records of Moses Taylor in the New York 
Public Library should one day be used for a study of this leading entrepreneur 
in shipping, railroading, and banking.) Mr. Kemble of course has not neglected 
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the personalized character of the shipping industry of that era, but even greater 
emphasis might well be placed on the personalities and motivation of the leading 
operators. The ship captains deserve a fuller treatment; some were colorful 
figures. 

The rivalry with the Nicaragua route is portrayed in considerable detail; 
necessarily so, since operators changed from one route to the other depending 
on personal alliances, rivalries, and payment of blackmail. The point of view, 
however, naturally derives from Panama, and thus the treatment is complemen- 
tary to that given in Scroggs’s Filibusters and Financiers and in my Commodore 
Vanderbilt. 

Mr. Kemble has a special interest in the steamships on the route. The illus- 
trations depict many of them, while an extensive and valuable appendix contains 
an account of the specifications and history of each vessel. 


Princeton, New Jersey WHEATON J. LANE 


The American Leonardo: A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. By Carleton Mabee. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. xix, 420, xv. $5.00. 


The award of the Pulitzer prize to Mr. Mabee for his life of Morse as the 
outstanding biography for 1943 is merited recognition. The author has covered 
his subject with both thoroughness and understanding. Morsiana were diligently 
sought out and used. Members of the Morse family, owners of his paintings all 
over the country, art dealers and galleries, libraries and museums supplied the 
materials upon which this study is based. Nor did the author confine his research 
to the written records. Like that great American historian, Parkman, Mr. Mabee 
saturated himself with the physical background of the regions in which Morse 
labored. In Mr. Mabee’s own words: 


I have walked under an elevated railroad along the once elm-shaded street on which Morse 
was born, and kicked the cinders on the site of the meeting house in which he was christened. 
In New Hampshire I have followed him to the house where he courted a dark Concord 
beauty, and along the Souhegan River valley where he drove in a gig on his honeymoon. 
Between Concord, New Hampshire, and Johns Island, South Carolina, I have found his 
paintings in the proud possession of families for which he painted them, and not a few times 
I have heard the whisper that some day he will be known as the Stuart of his generation. My 
quest has led me to St. Michael’s Alley, Charleston, where he slept on the floor of his studio- 
bedroom, and to his splendid later home overlooking the Hudson, where his granddaughter, 
Leila Livingston Morse, guided me about; it has led me to a white frame factory in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, where he and his partners once labored over wires, batteries, and magnets, 
while the world, so far as it bothered, jeered at them; it has taken me to the United States 
Capitol to find the rooms where he first exhibited his telegraph to unbelieving congressmen 
and finally sent the resounding message: “What hath God wrought!” The stage on which 
Morse moved gradually took form in my mind as I gathered materials. 


With the skill of the artist of whom he writes, Mr. Mabee sketches in with 
broad strokes the setting and family background of his subject. He then patiently 
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fills in the necessary detail for a proper understanding of the brilliant, if some- 
what mercurial, Morse. We see the immature young collegian gradually emerge 
as one of the most promising artists of his day. We suffer with him as he struggles 
to make a living in a country which has not developed a sufficient appreciation 
of art to support him in this profession. We follow him in his various crusades as 
founder of the National Academy of the Arts of Design, as Native American, 
and as Copperhead. We are able to trace his gradual evolution from artist to 
inventor. His struggle to secure the adoption of his telegraph by an indifferent 
government and public is an epic in courage and steadfastness. We see the suc- 
cessful inventor receiving the world’s acclaim and, like most human beings, 
allowing it to go to his head somewhat. 

Mr. Mabee guides us through all these varying scenes with skill and under- 
standing. His style is clear and fluent. Quotations judiciously selected and in 
the proper proportion, along with narration in direct address, elas the study 
and add greatly to the reader’s interest. 

Mr. Mabee’s study is in pleasant contrast te earlier works on Morse. While 
some chapters do not add much additional information to that found in Prime’s 
Life of Samuel F. B. Morse or in E. L. Morse’s Samuel F. B. Morse: His Letters 
and Journals, it is far more readable. It is, moreover, much more objective in 
its treatment of Morse than either of its predecessors, both of which were out- 
spoken eulogies and defenses of the inventor. Mr. Mabee has portrayed Morse, 
blemishes and all. It is evident, however, that he admires his subject and has 
tended to give him the benefit of the doubt so far as his relations with his asso- 
ciates are concerned. 

Certain minor criticisms can be made of Mr. Mabee’s study. His interpreta- 
tion of the role of that pioneer telegraph promoter, Henry O’Rielly, is not satis- 
factory. The genial Irishman appears as a greedy and irresponsible opportunist. 
Had the author examined the voluminous O’Rielly collection in the New York 
Historical Society’s library his conception of O’Rielly would have been less 
harsh. The author’s handling of Alfred Vail also leaves something to be desired. 
He imputes to Vail a pettiness of character which the facts will hardly justify. 
The explanation probably lies in his failure to make use of the Vail papers in the 
possession of the Smithsonian Institution. The characterizations of both O’Rielly 
and Vail were based upon sources hostile to them. Had they been permitted to 
present their cases they would have emerged as stronger and more admirable 
actors in the telegraph drama. Nor does Mr. Mabee do justice to Amos Kendall, 
upon whom Morse leaned so heavily over a period of some twenty years (1845- 
1866). Kendall’s dominant role in telegraph affairs does not emerge clearly from 
Mr. Mabee’s study. 

The chapter on the Atlantic cable does not measure up to the high standard 
maintained throughout most of the book. It contains too many threads which 
have not been woven into a satisfactory whole. The rise of the Associated Press, 
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Field’s various attempts to lay a cable across the Atlantic, Morse’s tour of the 
continent, the telegraph consolidations which brought the Magnetic and numer- 
ous other minor seaboard lines under the control of the American Telegraph 
Company, and the great fight between the American Telegraph Company and 
the Associated Press are all crowded into a single chapter with somewhat be- 
wildering results, 

Viewed in its entirety Mr. Mabee’s book is a fine achievement. Format and 
illustrations are excellent and documentation is adequate. The author is to be 
commended for his candor in providing readers with a frame of reference in 
respect to his political and religious background so that they may properly assess 
his interpretations. In view of the fact that this is his first book it is a remarkable 
performance. Both scholars and the general reading public may look forward 
with deep interest to Mr. Mabee’s future writings. 


Washington, D.C. RoBERT LUTHER THOMPSON 


THEORY AND ?RACTICE 


The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere. By Antonin Basch. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 275. $3.50. 


The World Coffee Economy, With Special Reference to Control Schemes. By 
V. D. Wickizer. [Commodity Policy Studies, No. 2.] Stanford University: 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1943. Pp. x, 258. $3.00. 


Trade Regulations and Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom. By the 
Research Staff of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 
[Economic and Social Studies, III.] Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 


1943. Pp. x, 275. $3.75. 


Whether a good bridge can be built between scholarship and action, between 
men whose first concern is truth and those whose first concern is results remains 
to be seen. The history of such attempts in the interwar period is discouraging, 
with the fault well divided between both groups of men. Attempts at the difficult 
task continue as these three books show. The product of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research is purely descriptive, but Messrs. Basch and 
Wickizer evaluate the policies they discuss and make suggestions for the future. 
They have the advantage of being both objective students of affairs and men 
with actual experience in the fields they write about. Consequently they give 
weight to considerations which the entirely academic person might disregard. 
But neither of these authors has the common myopia of businessmen so often 
called “realism.” They have a broader view and a keener appreciation of the 
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implications of each fact than does the average man whose only experience is 
“practical.” 

The Danube Basin and the German Economic Sphere starts with the First 
World War and its effects on the economic structure of Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. After discussing 
the basic weaknesses of the postwar policies of these governments, Mr. Basch 
devotes the largest part of his book to analyzing the impact of the world crisis of 
the thirties on Danubia. There follow several concise chapters on Germany’s 
economic incursion into the area. This process has been described many times, 
but Basch’s account is one of the best. There is little new material in the book 
save for a few facts about particular international economic negotiations, appar- 
ently derived from the author’s personal knowledge. The analysis of the increase 
in German economic bargaining power in southeastern Europe attributable to 
the Anschluss is also new, I believe. The book’s chief virtue is not novelty but 
completeness; it tells much more of the story than has been told in one place 
before. 

Factual material and analysis are well integrated. For instance, in most books 
the familiar account of how one step in the control of foreign trade led to another 
partakes more of a logical demonstration than a historical description, but in 
this book the reverse is true, the reasoning being reinforced at each point by data 
on the channeling of trade under the controls and the resultant pressures for 
additional controls of a different kind. The most serious weakness of the book is 
the rather close adherence to “foreign economic policy” as the subject matter, 
with a consequently inadequate account of the internal factors helping to shape 
each country’s policy. Occasionally we are told of some of these factors—the 
memory of inflation that made open devaluation so distasteful, the view that 
agriculture is a way of life and not a business, the strength of particular groups 
benefiting from the deals offered by Germany—but continuity is lacking. 

Mr. Basch discusses the future in the last two chapters of his book. He is 
optimistic about what can be done to raise living standards in southeastern 
Europe, but he does not transmute this judgment into the belief that such things 
will be done. He sees clearly the difficulties of any effective steps to modernize 
agriculture and the dangers of uneconomic protectionism in any development of 
industry: the two main lines along which progress must be made to improve the 
lot of the peoples of this area. Mr. Basch puts little reliance on the formal 
organization of the area. He believes that a customs union has no meaning so 
long as governmental intervention is an important feature of the economy of at 
least one partner. Considering the amount of discussion now going on about the 
desirability of organizing some sort of customs union for the region, it is too 
bad that this argument is not more fully developed. 

A thoroughgoing study of almost any commodity usually turns out to contain 
a lot of fascinating material. Mr. Wickizer’s book on coffee is no exception. 
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It will undoubtedly become the standard reference work on coffee economics, 
but those who find the economics dull can read about geography and climate. 
For those who do not care for the botany of coffee, there are discussions of 
coffee-drinking habits, the homely considerations and devices that turn them- 
selves into elasticity or inelasticity of demand. We read about the special prob- 
lems of storing coffee and their effect on control schemes, the blending process 
and its different implications for the coffee-producing nations. There are busi- 
ness tips—generosity with coffee stocks in the relief period may win new cus- 
tomers in Europe—and political judgments. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Wickizer makes no authoritative recommendation of the best kind of coffee- 
making apparatus, though that subject, too, is discussed! 

Despite its subtitle, only about one third of the book is devoted specifically 
to the discussion of control schemes. This division of space is in large part justi- 
fied by the fact that many of the chapters about the growing, storage, and 
financing of coffee production bear directly on control problems. Mr. Wickizer 
distinguishes three periods. First came the valorization schemes, starting in 
1905, run largely by the Sao Paulo growers, financed by United States money, 
and sometimes assisted by the federal government of Brazil. The last of the 
valorization schemes was intended to offset the effects of the depression that 
followed the First World War. About the same time what Mr. Wickizer calls 
“permanent defense” began. This term covers various control measures center- 
ing around storage, the limitation of planting, regulation of shipments from 
up-country Brazil to the ports, and, after 1931, burning. These measures were 
successful to the extent that Brazilian coffee prices dropped less sharply than 
those of other producers, with the result that Brazil’s share in the world market 
fell. In 1937 Brazil shifted to a policy of price competition and reduced its 
export tax 70 per cent. The third and current phase of coffee control is, of course, 
the regime of the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. Attempts at controlling 
coffee by agreement among the producing countries failed, until the United 
States, the great consumer, stepped in and an effective plan was adopted for the 
allocation of shares in the world coffee market among producing countries. The 
enforcement mechanism has been the United States coffee-import quota. 

By and large, says Mr. Wickizer, the United States has probably been too 
generous in its treatment of Latin American producers under the coffee scheme. 
He admits that the final judgment on this point requires an evaluation of the 
political gains from supporting the producing economies versus the financial 
cost to this country in higher prices plus government expenditure on coffee pur- 
chases. Looking to the future, Mr. Wickizer expects relatively little good from 
the agreement unless it is considerably altered. Producers have received finan- 
cial benefits and the coffee industry has been helped out of wartime difficulties, 
but so far there has been no attack on basic problems. No long-run adjustments 
have been undertaken. The Inter-American Coffee Agreement has been an 
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element of United States wartime foreign policy, not a permanent international 
economic venture. 

Trade Regulations and Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom is essen- 
tially a reference book: “a technical descriptive study,” says the preface. There 
can be few books with so many facts in so small a compass. Like any good 
survey, this book has a gloss of analysis to make its bare facts meaningful, but 
there is no “argument” or “justification,” no discussion of the rights and wrongs 
of policy. The first part of the book traces the history of British tariff protection 
since 1913 and concludes with a chapter on the tariff-making process, which is 
probably the best and most useful short description we have. The second and 
longest part of the book describes—commodity by commodity, and industry by 
industry—the various kinds of nontariff protection practiced in the United 
Kingdom from the First World War to the beginning of 1939. Not only quotas, 
mixing regulations, and the like are covered, but also all forms of subsidy, in- 
cluding special tax provisions and government credits. Some of the special tax 
benefits accorded agriculture seem to have less reference to foreign competition 
than to the protection of British farming against the competition of British 
industry and commerce for man power and capital. Aviation, motion pictures, 
and shipping are also dealt with in this section. 

Part III is devoted to Britain’s international commercial agreements. The 
digests of the provisions of these agreements are among the handiest reference 
features of the book. There is, finally, a short section on “incidental protection,” 
including the administrative controls which Percy Bidwell has labeled “the 
invisible tariff’? and also such matters as public contracts and railway rates. 
Each section of the book has its own appendices containing statistics, digests 
of laws, lists of agreements, and the like. 

These are all three good books, assisting our understanding of the interwar 
period, although they contain little that is startling or sensationally new. Rather 
they document and confirm some of what may be called the great commonplaces 
of our time: governmental intervention in economic life has come to stay; it does 
not of itself solve problems but only changes them; the outstanding feature of 
governmental intervention in international economic relations in the interwar 
period has been its restrictionism; there are few if any major economic problems 
that can be permanently solved within a single nation; the division of problems 
into “political” and “economic” has a preliminary analytical use only and the 
persistence of such distinctions forbids realism. Nothing in these books provides 
a direct answer to the great questions implicit in these statements. There are few 
books that even try; these do in only a small way. Because they are honest 
attempts to illuminate their subjects, these studies help, at least by making the 
questions more specific. But we do need the answers. 


Palisades, New York Wit.1AM DIeEBoLD, JR. 
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Interest and Usury. By Bernard W. Dempsey. With an Introduction by Joseph 
Schumpeter. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. xii, 


233. $3.00. 


Father Dempsey’s purpose is to reconcile the canonist doctrine on usury with 
modern theory on interest. As he himself readily admits, such a task is most 
difficult because the canonists’ ways of thinking and their approach to the prob- 
lem are so entirely different from those of the economists of our age. 

The author does not attempt to review the medieval doctrine on usury from 
its inception in the writings of the Church Fathers, but confines his discussion 
to the works of three late schoolmen: a Fleming, Leonard Lessius (de Leys), a 
Spaniard, Luis Molina, and another Spaniard, Cardinal de Lugo, who spent his 
most active years in Italy at the papal court. These three schoolmen were 
selected for the orthodoxy of their views and because the author considers their 
treatises on usury and justice to be representative of the canonist doctrine when 
it reached its highest point of development and refinement at the time of the 
Counter Reformation. Little attention is paid to the theories about usury of 
Protestant or unorthodox writers, such as Luther, Calvin, Charles du Moulin, or 
Dr. Thomas Wilson. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first part contains a lengthy exposi- 
tion of the interest theories of Wicksell, Fisher, Hayek, Schumpeter, Keynes, 
and other modern writers. The second part is devoted to a survey of the doctrine 
of the three selected schoolmen. In the third part, Father Dempsey co-ordinates 
his findings and brings out the points of divergence and similarity between the 
old and the new theories. Mr. Schumpeter, in his preface, lauds this arrange- 
ment, since the first part “has in fact a value of its own quite independent of the 
comparison which follows it.” In my opinion, however, the first part is too long 
and the second part too short for an integrated presentation of the subject. 

The author states that there is no use in making a distinction between con- 
sumers’ and producers’ loans because the canonist doctrine centers on the status 
of the lender and combines both the consumers’ and the producers’ loans in a 
single theory. He adds that modern writers, too, are more interested in loans for 
investment purposes and neglect the problem of consumers’ credit. While I do 
not deny that modern theorists emphasize the productive uses of credit, I believe 
that a discrimination between the two kinds of loans is essential to any discus- 
sion of the canonist doctrine on usury. The canonists were quite right in their 
contention that money, if used for consumption, is barren and cannot be used 
without being spent. If consumers’ loans, including deficit government financ- 
ing, are financed out of savings, the result is simply a transfer of purchasing 
power from the lender to the borrower. If, however, such loans are financed by 
means of credit expansion, prices of consumers’ goods are driven up and inflation 
is the inevitable result. In either case, there is no limit to the interest that can be 
charged on consumers’ loans except the borrower’s ability to pay. This ability, 
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in turn, will‘depend on earning capacity in the case of private individuals and 
on taxing power in the case of governmental authorities. 

With regard to producers’ loans, Father Dempsey’s analysis is sound. He 
points out that money does not become capital until it is productively invested, 
and that savings without corresponding investment, or investment without 
corresponding real savings, have disturbing effects. The role of the banking sys- 
tem in this respect is given due emphasis. The rate of interest on producers’ loans 
cannot rise permanently above the marginal productivity of capital. In the short 
run, however, the rate of interest may be either above or below this limit. Father 
Dempsey discusses thoroughly what the economists of today have to say about 
the disturbing effects of any departure of the rate of interest from the “natural” 
rate which would equate real savings and investments. 

Father Dempsey contends that the later schoolmen would have disapproved 
of what he calls “institutional usury”; that is, the financing of investment by 
means of credit expansion through the banks. According to him, the schoolmen 
would have opposed a banking system operating on a fractional reserve prin- 
ciple. As they did not consider this problem, it is venturesome to make any guess. 
Incidentally, the problem did attract the notice, not of the schoolmen, but of the 
financial advisers to the dukes of Burgundy who ruled over the Low Countries 
in the fifteenth century. Those advisers came to realize that repeated bank 
failures led to an undesirable contraction of the means of payment. In conse- 
quence, the government of the Low Countries adopted a hard-money policy 
aimed at the suppression of the existing deposit banks. This policy bore fruit: 
the banks were ultimately forced out of existence. 

According to Father Dempsey, the late schoolmen held rather liberal views 
and allowed the taking of interest, not usury, on the grounds of emergent loss 
and cessant gain. Interest was legitimate if the making of a loan deprived the 
lender of profits which he might reap by taking advantage of alternative oppor- 
tunities of investment. In this connection, what did Lessius say about Charles 
V’s ordinance which allowed interest up to 12 per cent, but among merchants 
only? Father Dempsey has a few passing references to this important piece of 
legislation. I should like to know exactly what the schoolmen thought of it. Also, 
the cambium contract, around which turned the whole practice of foreign bank- 
ing, receives only scant attention. Lessius and the other schoolmen must have 
realized that appearances were deceptive and that exchange dealings involved 
the payment ef interest which was concealed in the exchange rates. Dr. Thomas 
Wilson, at any rate, was not fooled by the specious arguments of the merchant- 
bankers. 

On the whole, the chief merit of Father Dempsey’s book is that it opens new 
avenues for research and presents a fresh approach to an appraisal of the canon- 
ist doctrine. There is little doubt that the standard works on the history of 
economic thought deal neither fairly nor satisfactorily with “pre-scientific” eco- 
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nomic theory. Both the theoretical and the practical aspects of the canonist 
doctrine deserve more careful study. Father Dempsey devotes most of his atten- 
tion to the theory, but its practical application should not be overlooked. 


Wells College RAYMOND DE ROOVER 


The Labor Legislation of New Jersey. By Philip Charles Newman. With a fore- 
word by Charles A. Beard. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1943. Pp. xii, 149. $2.00. 


In the brief compass of less than 150 pages Mr. Newman has undertaken a 
study “which does not claim to be definitive or exhaustive” of “the labor legis- 
lation of one state with some consideration of the major underlying economic 
and political forces in that state which were responsible for this body of laws.” 
We possess general works on labor legislation, monographs on various types of 
labor statutes, both in general and in particular states, and digests of the labor 
laws of the various states and the United States, but a publication surveying the 
entire body of the labor legislation of a single state with the broad viewpoint 
and scope of this work is, to my knowledge, unique. Such a gap in the field of 
research not only indicates the value of this contribution, but, what is probably 
more significant, it also presents a challenge to American scholarship. In view 
of the important position of labor in our national life, Charles A. Beard in a 
foreword expresses the hope that similar studies “will be made in every state of 
the Union” and calls attention to the fact that the author “has striven to work 
out a model of analysis and presentation.” 

On the whole, the “model” is a useful and scholarly work, presenting in com- 
pact form the various fields of New Jersey’s labor legislation and their respective 
problems. Emphasis is laid on the evolution of the relevant laws and decisions 
from their origins to the present. Chapter I, “The State and Its People,” suggests 
topics for an entire series of articles dealing with the relation of New Jersey’s 
labor laws to such factors as the rurally controlled and “rotten-borough” Senate, 
the conflicts of interest groups in state politics, and New Jersey’s policy of 
attracting industries by such devices as liberal corporation laws and the absence 
of a state income tax. Particularly interesting and suggestive are the chapters 
dealing with the antilabor bias of the Court of Chancery and with efforts to 
reform that tribunal, the mediation and arbitration of industrial disputes, the 
campaigns against forced purchases at company stores, convict labor and child 
labor, and the unsuccessful efforts to enact a general intrastate wages-and-hours 
law. The author’s conclusions point out the need for a state labor-relations act 
and for a wages-and-hours statute. They also emphasize the close connection 
between progressive labor legislation in New Jersey and such developments as 
the increasing membership of the labor unions in recent years, greater political 
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activity by the A.F. of L. and C.I.O., and the revision of the constitution of 
New Jersey to include such features as a guarantee of the right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively, reform of the legislature, and a unified court 
system. Clearly marked subdivisions within each chapter, frequent footnotes. 
the use of statistical tables, a comprehensive bibliography, and an appendix 
containing a list of injunctions issued by vice-chancellors in labor cases add to 
the usefulness of this work. 

In addition to its virtues this study possesses some defects, more of omission 
than of commission, which the limitations of space alone do not seem to explain. 
More attention should have been given to the history of the C.I.O. in New 
Jersey in view of its undoubted influence on the increased labor legislation and 
union membership of recent years. The importance of the vice-chancellors in the 
interpretation and enforcement of labor legislation calls for some analysis of 
their background, their qualifications for office, and the conditions and methods 
of their appointment as a group. The treatment of safety and health legislation 
is little more than a compilation of laws and orders. In his discussion of the 
New Jersey Department of Labor, Mr. Newman has missed an opportunity to 
test the structure and functions of that agency by many of the techniques of 
public administration. From the viewpoint of the economic historian more atten- 
tion should be given to the interests behind the enactment and enforcement of 
each major piece of labor legislation, and to the all-important question why cer- 
tain years or periods were either productive or barren of such statutes. Except 
in regard to anti-injunction acts, there is no statement of New Jersey.’s compara- 
tive standing among her sister states in the various fields of labor legislation, 
such as child labor, wages and hours, and safety and health. Dates are not always 
given after citations of cases and several typographical errors appear in the text, 
the footnotes, and the bibliography. 

If similar studies are to be undertaken of each state in order to provide the 
economic historian, among others, with some of the material necessary for an 
informed judgment on the progress and position of labor in our national life, 
there should be a model or master outline for such studies. This master outline 
should be drawn up only after careful consideration by experts from all related 
fields and groups. It should contain topics covering the important questions of 
the economic, political, and social causes and effects of such legislation and of 
the techniques used by interest groups operating for and against the enactment 
and enforcement of such statutes. In the second place the monograph on each 
state should not be too brief and should be kept up to date by annual revision. 
Finally, the whole endeavor suggests an ideal project for some national research 
foundation or learned society and for co-operative research by labor organiza- 
tions, scholars, and government officials. 


Wellesley College ; E. FostER DowEtt. 
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Employment in Manufacturing, 1899-1939. By Solomon Fabricant. [ Publica- 
tions of the National Bureau of Economic Research, No. 41.] New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. Pp. xix, 362. $3.00. 


This volume constitutes one of the National Bureau’s series of analytical 
studies of various branches of American economic life during the period since 
1899. More particularly it complements the same author’s Output of Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1899-1937 which dealt in detail with the volume of output 
and the changing composition of manufacturing industries. Based on the indexes 
of production derived from this earlier study and on such data as could be ob- 
tained for the number of employees and their hours of work, the present volume 
is devoted to an intensive analysis of the relation of employment to the vol- 
ume of production in the various lines of manufacturing and more particularly 
to the construction of indexes of employment, man-hours, output, workers per 
unit of product, and man-hours per unit of product. 

As the author suggests, the most striking fact developed is the remarkable 
decrease in the man-hours of work per unit of product that took place in manu- 
facturing as a whole between 1899 and 1937. While the physical output is 
estimated to have increased 276 per cent during this period, the number of 
employees increased only roo per cent (practically all of this latter increase 
taking place before 1918) so that the number of workers per unit of product 
was cut in half. Meanwhile the working week was cut one third from sixty hours 
to forty hours so there was a reduction of two thirds in the number of man-hours 
per unit of product. Had it been possible to measure the improvements in the 
quality of the products and the savings in materials used a still greater gain 
might have been shown. Out of thirty-eight individual industries for which data 
could be obtained for the period 1909-1937 there were only two—ships and 
boats, and locomotives, in both of which quality was greatly improved—where 
there was not a reduction in man-hours per unit of product; the greatest de- 
crease occurred in the cases of automobiles, tobacco products, glass, silk and 
rayon goods, blast-furnace products, and chemicals. 

It was found that a better than average increase in output was ordinarily asso- 
ciated with increased use of capital and also that a growth in capital in an 
industry generally coincided with increased employment in the industry. The 
net book value of capital assets per worker, after correction for price changes, 
is estimated to have increased some 30 per cent between 1904 and 1937. We are 
warned, however, that the reduced use of labor per unit of product must not be 
regarded as the result of the operation of any one factor of production, but 
rather as reflecting “the cooperative action of all factors, both within manufac- 
turing and outside it” (p. 27). 

Particular interest attaches to various findings for the light they throw on the 
problems of technological unemployment. Thus, tobacco manufacturing was the 
only industry where the decrease in man-hours per unit of product resulted in a 
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decline in the number of workers in the industry during the period studied. In 
most industries analyzed for the period 1909-1937, “exceptionally rapid growth 
in output was associated with above-average increase in total man-hours and 
with unusually drastic cuts in man-hours per unit” (p. 92). Also, groups of 
industries show “no long-term tendency for employment to fall when the num- 
ber of workers utilized per unit is reduced” (p. 37). 

Being curious concerning the question whether a period of fairly stationary 
or slowly falling prices is not more conducive to real economic progress than one 
of rising prices and financial prosperity, I could wish that more analysis might 
have been directed toward throwing light upon this problem. Presumably Mr. 
Fabricant felt that the data were inadequate and the issue was too complicated 
to be tackled here. It certainly seems significant that the rate of decline in wage- 
earner hours per unit of product in manufacturing industries as a whole was 
most rapid in the period 1919-1929, and almost as rapid in the period 1929- 
1939, while it was much slower in the period 1899-1915 and there was a slight 
rise from 1915 to 1919. 

The study has been carried out with the scrupulous care and scholarly method 
which we have learned to expect from publications of the National Bureau. An 
appendix of 178 pages explains the techniques employed and contains the de- 
tailed statistical tables. 


The University of Chicago CHESTER W. WRIGHT 


THE BRITISH STORY 


The Wiltshire Woolen Industry in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
G. D. Ramsay. [Oxford Historical Series.] New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1943. Pp. 156. $3.25. 


The west of England is slowly but surely coming into its own among economic 
historians, and coming in the best possible way, through a series of local studies 
made by scholars capable of fitting small pictures into wide frames. W. G. 
Hoskins’ Industry, Trade, and People in Exeter, 1688-1800 (1935) and A. L. 
Rowse’s Tudor Cornwall (1941) are good examples of the new style in local 
history, while the Worcester Red Book, the Southampton Port Books, and Miss 
E. M. Carus-Wilson’s collection of documents on Bristol’s overseas trade all help 
to put the region into its proper wider setting. 

Now Mr. Ramsay supplies another installment. He modestly insists that it 
is only “one of the many preliminary studies which must be made before it is 
possible to write the history of the west of England woolen industry” from its 
birth to the present day. He confines his attention to one county and two cen- 
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turies. Since the western textile industry spreads over portions of five or six 
counties and has a history of at least six centuries, it would seem that there is 
room for fourteen or seventeen similar studies before the whole tale can be told. 

I hope Mr. Ramsay will do some of them or persuade his students in Oxford 
to do them when he gets back there after the war is ended, for he knows how to 
go about the job. He has done splendid spade work in the still largely uncalen- 
dared and unindexed legal records, state papers, port books, etc., in the Public 
Records Office, in the London Guildhall and British Museum collections, and in 
local manuscripts available in Wiltshire, Southampton, Oxford, and elsewhere. 
Like every other worker on the seventeenth century he laments that the Record 
Office authorities “have tended to give a disproportionate share of their atten- 
tion to making the medieval rather than the later documents under their charge 
accessible to the student.” A postwar British WPA could provide “full em- 
ployment” for a decade for an army of white-collar workers in the Record Office. 

The results of Mr. Ramsay’s digging are given in eight well-arranged and 
well-written chapters. We see the Wiltshire middling and large clothier as the 
chief but not the only figure in an industry that had room for all conceivable 
types of enterpriser, from the small buyer of wool who produced and sold a bit 
of yarn up to the big fellows. Of the latter we have long known about William 
Stumpe, who turned Malmesbury Abbey into a vast textile workshop. Now we 
are told much more about him and his contemporaries—apparently an unscru- 
pulous go-getting group of bounders and rugged individualists. Stumpe’s gather- 
ing in of workers was evidently a fleeting episode, however, for the supply of 
empty monasteries was soon exhausted; and in general the clothier continued 
to buy wool, put it out to be spun and woven, and then send the undyed broad- 
cloth pieces to Blackwell Hall, there to be sold to Merchant Adventurers, Han- 
sards, and domestic traders. Like all who dig into textile history, Mr. Ramsay 
longs for the day when some Hercules will tackle the writing of the history of 
Blackwell Hall, that market through which, for four centuries, cloth from north, 
east, and west flowed to home or foreign markets. 

In examining the regulation of*the industry, Mr. Ramsay brings out clearly 
and freshly the important part played by the Merchant Adventurers in securing 
the legislation and in insisting that the state and the City of London enforce it. 
He adds somewhat to our knowledge of the operation of the laws, and of its 
breakdown with the collapse of the power of the Privy Council and crown after 
1640. He also shows how the Wiltshire producers, injured by the tragic Cockayne 
experiment of 1614-1617 and by the shrinkage of the Central European market 
during the Thirty Years’ War, tapped new supplies of wool from Spain, made 
new kinds of cloth which were not subject to the regulations, and shipped them 
through Exeter to new markets in France, Spain, Portugal, the Mediterranean, 
and the Baltic. The old-fashioned broadcloth makers continued to use Blackwell 
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Hall, but the new men defied the hegemony of London, and exported their wares 
south and west from near-by ports, as their counterparts later on did from Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Glasgow. 

The lot of the spinner and weaver is always described as poverty-stricken and 
miserable, but little evidence is produced to support this view; and at some other 
points a heavy load of conclusion is carried on a scanty base of fact. But the 
zones of doubt are not important; the most important fact about the book is its 
need of a sequel to tell us what happened in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies when the industry, increasing the variety of its products, came into “a 
more direct competition with the manufactures of the north country—a compe- 
tition which was ultimately to be largely responsible for its major disasters in the 
nineteenth century.” I hope Mr. Ramsay will not make us wait long for that 
story. 


University of Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


Anglo-Saxon England. By F. M. Stenton. [The Oxford History of England, 
edited by G. N. Clark.] Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 748. 


$7.50. 


It is unfortunate that so distinguished a book as this must be reviewed only 
with respect to its contributions in the field of economic history. Mr. Stenton’s 
Anglo-Saxon England is a volume in an Oxford series which seems to maintain 
two good old traditions: that, in general, the historian should pre-eminently 
write of Church and State; and that, in particular, English history can be ade- 
quately explained with but slight reference to contemporary developments on 
the Continent. Perhaps, too, Mr. Stenton has not been especially interested in 
the economic and social history of his country during the earlier centuries. 
Whatever the cause, the result speaks for itself. Anglo-Saxon England is devoted 
four-fifths to political and ecclesiastical history (including legal institutions) 
and one-fifth to the rest. If I were to review the volume as a whole, I should 
therefore dwell at length on its critical appraisal of familiar chronicles, its elo- 
quent account of the Conversion, and its detailed recital of later events. I 
should, however, wonder why, after a careful survey of Latin letters in Britain, 
so little attention was given to the glorious poetry of the Anglo-Saxons in their 
own vernacular. And I should express polite surprise at the inadequacy of what 
is said about most economic and social problems. 

In the present review I feel it necessary to go a bit further and to express my 
disappointment at the reactionary trend of Mr. Stenton’s opinions in the last 
connection. As a student of Norman and pre-Norman institutions in England, 
I have naturally been indebted to Mr. Stenton’s well-known essays on the 
Domesday survey, English feudalism, the Danelaw, and many related subjects. 
(In addition to my Borough and Town, see “Feudalism and Its Antecedents 
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in England,” The American Historical Review, January 1943; also‘““Commenda- 
tion and Related Problems in Domesday,” The English Historical Review, 1944.) 
Having been led to write something about such technical matters as the bur- 
genses of Nottingham and the sochemanni of Lincolnshire, I could hardly avoid 
grateful reference to the suggestive remarks made by Mr. Stenton in his earlier 
work—though some of them seemed to be contradicted by what he later pub- 
lished. That I should be disappointed in reading Anglo-Saxon England is thus 
understandable; for in his final synthesis Mr. Stenton has swung round into 
virtually complete agreement with the time-honored opinions of Vinogradoff 
and Tait. And that he has done so with little or no criticism of the pertinent 
sources I leave the interested scholar to discover for himself. I cite only the few 
examples that distress me most. 

According to Mr. Stenton, the Kentish dooms reflect “a primitive form of 
Germanic society, little affected by the growth of royal power or aristocratic 
privilege” (p. 61); the king’s feorm was an ancient royal tax based on hidation, 
which provides “a definite reason for believing in a primitive township-moot” 
(pp. 284-85) ; “there are facts which suggest that the ceorl may have been by 
no means negligible as a fighting-man” (p. 287); the land-books of the early 
Anglo-Saxon kings were grants of political superiority rather than of agrarian 
estates (p. 302); “the central course of Old English social development may be 
described as the process by which a peasantry, at first composed essentially of 
free men, acknowledging no lord below the king, gradually lost economic and 
personal independence”’ (p. 463) ; and so on with the rest of the argument about 
the depression of the rustic masses. References to the works of scholars who 
have disagreed with these conclusions of Mr. Stenton do not appear in his foot- 
notes. One has to be very familiar with the historical literature concerned to 
detect his major thesis: that Vinogradoff was right (also Maitland, if he did not 
actually dispute Vinogradoff). 

So far as commerce and the growth of towns are concerned, I close with two 
references. Concerning early London, Mr. Stenton gives it as his opinion that 
Mercian overlords, by favoring “the preservation of local liberties” (p. 57), 
established a precedent for the famous charter that Henry I granted to the city. 
And on page 518, to introduce the subject of towns and trade, Mr. Stenton cites 
The Medieval English Borough by James Tait as “the definitive study.” Neither 
pronouncement can be expected to win wholehearted support from the author 
of Borough and Town. But I should add that, with regard to the major features 
of the Norman settlement, I can only reaffirm what I earlier said in praise of 
Mr. Stenton’s fine interpretation. 


Cornell University CarL STEPHENSON 
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Canterbury Cathedral Priory: A Study in Monastic Administration. By R.A. L. 
Smith. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 237. 


$3-75- 


Christ Church, Canterbury, was unusual from almost every conceivable point 
of view. It was one of the largest and richest of English Benedictine houses. Its 
titular abbot was the archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England. In its 
hands rested the heavy ecclesiastical responsibilities of serving the cathedral 
church of Canterbury, exercising the spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishop 
when the see was vacant, and electing the archbishop. Between Christ Church 
and the royal government stood the primate. His knights performed the military 
service due from the Christ Church estates. His seneschal and bailiffs acted as 
intermediaries between the king’s officers and those of the priory. From the eco- 
nomic point of view Christ Church was equally peculiar. Its lands were more 
scattered than those of any great monastery save Westminster. The estates dealt 
with by Mr. Smith lay in Kent—a shire in which the field system and the social 
and legal structure of agricultural society differed strikingly from those of the 
rest of England. Many of these estates included vast tracts of coastal marsh- 
land. Finally the location of Kent between London and the channel encouraged 
greatly the early development of capitalistic agriculture. Markets were easy to 
find, and money could be readily borrowed. 

As his subtitle implies Mr. Smith is primarily interested in the administration 
of the monastery and its estates. He has succeeded admirably in the extremely 
difficult task of presenting adequate historical descriptions of the diverse admin- 
istrative institutions of Christ Church and weaving these into a clear and orderly 
picture of the monastery’s administration as a whole. The chapter of chief inter- 
est to economic historians in general is that in which Mr. Smith describes the 
central financial system of the priory. A small group of senior monks sat to- 
gether in the monastery’s exchequer, received a very large part of the priory’s 
revenues, and dispersed them to the officials who would spend them. These same 
monks, under the close supervision of the prior, instructed the four monk war- 
dens who oversaw the actual agricultural administration of the estates. Thus 
agricultural production on the priory’s estates and disposal of the produce were 
closely controlled by a group of men who had complete information about the 
monastery’s resources and needs. While the borrowing of money and the buying 
and selling of land required the authorization of the chapter and were actually 
negotiated by the prior and his council, the senior monks initiated these moves. 
In short this central financial system made possible highly efficient capitalistic 
agriculture on the Christ Church estates. When in the late fourteenth century 
the monks gave up demesne farming, the central financial system rapidly dis- 
integrated. 

The chapters that deal with the actual exploitation of the Kentish estates of 
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Christ Church cannot be neglected by any student of medieval agriculture. Of 
particular interest is the proof that the major part of the labor used on the 
demesne was supplied by a permanent staff of hired workers. Another important 
feature of Christ Church labor policy was the prevalence of the “heads I win, 
tails you lose” system of commuting services due from the priory’s tenants. 
Apparently a large proportion of these services could be exacted or commuted 
as the prior saw fit. This was obviously a great advantage in the labor crisis pro- 
duced by the Black Death. In his discussion of methods of farming Mr. Smith 
furnishes valuable information on almost every phase of medieval agriculture. 
Corn raising, sheep breeding, and dairy farming are treated particularly thor- 
oughly. There is an extremely interesting chapter on the reclamation of marsh 
lands. To me the most useful single detail in these chapters was the evidence 
that even on the fertile and well-managed estates of Christ Church the optimum 
corn yield envisaged by Walter of Henley could not be reached. This should 
serve as one more word of caution to those tempted to use Walter’s work too 
enthusiastically. 

The chief criticism that can be made of Mr. Smith’s book is that he is in- 
clined to draw sweeping conclusions from slender evidence. The reader will do 
well to watch his footnotes with extreme care. Thus in discussing the monk 
wardens Mr. Smith states that “he [the warden] was usually armed with a bow 
and arrows.” The evidence presented to support this is that on one occasion a 
warden spent 8d. to repair arrows and 2d. for bowstrings. Again on page 123 it is 
only in the footnote that one finds the definite statement that the figures Mr. 
Smith is using on that page are far from satisfactory for the purpose in hand. 
The most important case of apparent overenthusiasm on Mr. Smith’s part may 
be the result not of a lack of evidence but of his failure to present it adequately. 
On page 114 Mr. Smith states that in the late twelfth century the Christ Church 
estates were affected by what he describes as a “crumbling of the demesne into 
the hands of the tenants.” The evidence is: “A great number of extant Canter-. 
bury leases for the period 1157-1222 show that the demesnes were let out to 
these small tenants at a fairly uniform rate of rs. per acre, to be held jure here- 
ditario or in perpetuum.” This seems to me inadequate without a statement 
about how much land was actually leased in comparison to the arable area of 
the demesnes as a whole. The quotation from a papal letter on which Mr. Smith 
seems to rely heavily refers not to the process he is discussing, but to the leasing 
of a manor as a whole to a hereditary fee farmer. 

One point of general interpretation merits discussion. On page 113 Mr. Smith 
pronounces the demise of a hypothesis that seems to me still alive and valuable 
if properly used. “The hypothesis of a gradual evolution of English agriculture 
from a system of ‘natural economy’ to one of ‘money economy’ has fallen into 
wide disrepute in recent years.” I should like to point out that the value of this 
hypothesis is not destroyed by evidence that “natural economy” never existed 
in a pure state. Nor does the sophisticated historian expect a gradual evolution 
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to be continuous and uninterrupted. The general course of change in the ex- 
ploitation of the Christ Church estates as described by Mr. Smith appears to be 
completely in accord with the hypothesis he demolishes so cheerfully. I might 
cite in particular the disappearance of the food-farm from the more distant 
estates of the priory. By 1288 the senior monks sitting in the exchequer had 
decided that it was more efficient to sell loc: iy the produce of distant estates 
and to fill the priory’s needs by buying on the Kentish market. 


The Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


Studies in the History of the English Feudal Barony. By Sidney Painter. [The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXI, No. 3.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 211. $2.00. 


Placing emphasis on the economic and social aspects of his subject, Mr. 
Painter studies the manner in which barons, from 1066 to approximately 1350, 
utilized their baronies to maintain the mode of life befitting their position in 
society. The obligations which a baron had to meet and the resources which he 
could command conditioned largely the attainment of his desire “for luxurious 
living, power, prestige, and outstanding services to the church” (p. 13). After 
considering the obligations, both feudal and nonfeudal, and baronial attempts 
to avoid them, Mr. Painter devotes most of his chapters to baronial resources. 

The account of the resources of the barons begins with the franchisal revenue 
which they derived “from the performance of essentially public functions” 
(p. 91). Often more important than their financial returns were the power and 
prestige which these functions afforded. A chapter on feudal resources demon- 
strates that the value of the military and court services, which were originally 
rendered by the vassals in person, declined during the period. Aids and incidents, 
which had been financial from the beginning, continued to be significant sources 
of income. The rights of wardship and marriage even appreciated in value with 
the increase of the revenues derived from the land. 

The largest item in the budgets of most barons was the income derived from 
demesne manors. To establish how the value of these revenues developed, Mr. 
Painter compares the values given in Domesday with estimated annual values, 
farming values, and actual incomes during the periods from 1150 to 1220, from 
1220 to 1250, and from 1250 to 1350. The comparisons lack exactitude for rea- 
sons explained by Mr. Painter and other reasons which might be mentioned, but 
they do appear to indicate that the general trend throughout the period was 
upward. The suggested factors which contributed to this increase were improved 
agricultural technique, clearance of forest land, a rise in prices of agricultural 
produce, and the growth of large-scale sheep raising. In this chapter the incomes 
from fisheries, lumber, boroughs, fairs, and markets are also treated. 
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A chapter on the range of baronial incomes presents data based on the regular — 
annual incomes of fifty-four barons in the period between 1160 and 1220 and of 
twenty-seven barons between 1260 and 1320 discovered by the author, and 
of baronial and knightly incomes as reported by the recipients for purposes of 
taxation in 1436 published by Mr. H. L. Gray. They give an idea of the size of 
the incomes enjoyed at the three periods by wealthy landowners and permit 
some limited comparisons. The financial history of several baronies for which 
figures are available displays a considerable degree of instability in baronial 
fortunes. 

The nature of Mr. Painter’s contribution to different phases of the subject 
varies somewhat. The feudal obligations of the barons have received more 
attention previously than have most of the other topics treated, and there is less 
opportunity to discover entirely new material, but the subject is illumined by a 
different approach. Most previous writers have been interested principally in the 
effects of these obligations on the king and the central government; Mr. Painter 
is concerned primarily with their effects on the barons. Figures are utilized, for 
example, to provide a realistic conception of what a baron’s duties meant to him. 
They illustrate the value of the lands enfeoffed by several barons in relation to 
the total values of their estates, cast doubt on Miss Chew’s conclusion that by 
1166 the majority of the tenants-in-chief had enfeoffed more knights than they 
owed the king, establish a probability that most barons who did not enfeoff 
enough knights to meet the quotas due the king lacked sufficient resources, and 
give an idea of the heavy burden placed upon baronies by relief and prerogative 
wardship. 

The addition made to our knowledge of the nonfeudal obligations and of the 
resources of the barons is more extensive. The fresh approach from the point of 
view of the interests of the barons and the use of statistics continue to yield 
interesting results, and a much larger amount of new evidence is presented. This 
addition relates mainly to the Angevin period and it is particularly important 
for the thirteenth century. The treatment of some topics, such as the manorial 
income of the barons, is not exhaustive. Mr. Painter, however, regards some of 
his conclusions as tentative, and he sometimes notes that additional evidence 
might be found in series of manuscripts which were not available while he was 
writing. On some topics he does not appear to have utilized fully the material 
that is in print. His treatment of the rise of markets and the rise in the prices of 
agricultural products would perhaps have profited from the use of The Evolution 
of the English Corn Market by Gras. His statement that in large parts of Eng- 
land tallage was not “levied regularly at fixed amounts” (p. 168) seems to con- 
flict with Carl Stephenson’s conclusions in his article on the subject in Mélanges 
d’histoire offerts a Henri Pirenne. Occasionally his interpretation of evidence 
may be doubted. He designates as tallages the payments noted in the Red Book 
of the Exchequer (ii, pp. cclxvii-clxx) made to the earl of Arundel by his tenants 
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when the earl served the king in the marches of Wales, when he returned from 
abroad, and when he owed a debt to the Jews. In many of the entries the pay- 
ments are said to be gratis or bona voluntate, which indicates that they were 
gracious or voluntary aids granted by the tenants. For one of the levies the earl 
had the king’s writ, but the payment nevertheless was gratis. This right of free 
tenants to consent to aids does not receive sufficient attention in his discussion 
of aids. He conveys the impression that royal writs addressed to knights and 
tenants with regard to the payment of aids to their lords were mandatory in the 
reigns of John and Henry III (pp. 144, 145). Some of John’s writs were in this 
form, but those of Henry III customarily requested payment. His estimate of 
the value of aids to a baron is thereby rendered questionable for the period 
before 1275. Since a baron in this period might ask his tenants for an aid on a 
variety of occasions, as is shown by the aids of the earl of Arundel and by writs 
in the patent rolls of Henry III, the assumption that “an aid could not ordinarily 
be asked more than three times in a generation” (p. 148) seems unwarranted. 

A general estimate of the value of the study must take account of the author’s 
purpose, which was to produce “a broad preliminary survey even if many of its 
conclusions must be tentative” (p. 12). In my opinion he has done more than 
this. He presents much new material and many new points of view with regard 
to information previously available. There is hardly any aspect of the subject 
which is not enriched thereby. Many of his conclusions appear to be sound. 
Those which are tentative because not all the evidence has been explored should 
serve to promote Mr. Painter’s hope that they may stimulate further research. 
If such investigations should be made, they might confirm or modify some 
aspects of his synthesis, but they are not likely to supersede it. 


Haverford College W. E. Lunt 


The Tariff Reform Movement in Great Britain, 1881-1895. By Benjamin H. 
Brown. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 170. $2.50. 


The tariff reform movement was a forerunner of two revolutions, the “parlia- 
mentary revolution” of 1906 and the revolution in British economic policy in 
the 1930’s. Mr. Brown’s short monograph is therefore more significant than 
most first fruits of graduate study; his subject is of intrinsic importance. The 
virtues of the book derive from this fact, and the shortcomings from a failure 
to explain its full implications. 

Mr. Brown is thoroughly at home in his material, and handles it with an ease 
which conceals the difficulties of organization. His plan is topical rather than 
chronological: an introductory chapter on origins, and then four on the reform 
movement in relation respectively to labor, the Conservative party, imperialism, 
and industry and agriculture. This arrangement is logical, but not wholly satis- 
fying. It obscures the fact that the fair-trade movement had two basic compo- 
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nents: the desire to protect domestic agriculture and industry, and the desire to 
consolidate the empire. The two components were often merged, but were not 
identical. 

The chapters on imperialism and the Conservative party are particularly 
good. They emphasize the pressure from the nascent dominions for a change in 
British tariff policy. Colonial opinion was opposed to an imperial Zollverein, 
because colonial industries feared competition from Great Britain and India. 
Colonial agitation for imperial preference, on the other hand, sometimes worked 
against extending to the colonies the right to negotiate commercial treaties with 
outside states (pp. 100-1). This agitation strengthened the hand of the tariff 
reformers in Great Britain. Mr. Brown is at his best in discussing the disruptive 
effect of fair trade on the alliance of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists after 
1886, and the reasons for Salisbury’s hesitations. The old faith died slowly. To 
attack it before it was dead, as Chamberlain later found, was to court political 
annihilation. . 

There are two principal faults in the book. The first is a lack of correlation 
among the parts, which obscures the inherent connection of a statement on 
one page with that on another. Free trade, for example, is depicted as an eco- 
nomic religion with the “cheap loaf” as its sacrament; the propaganda of the 
fair traders is depicted elsewhere as singularly devious, even surreptitious; there 
is scarcely a suggestion that the second might have resulted from the first. 
Similarly, the contrast between the orthodoxy of Manchester and the fair-trade 
leanings of Birmingham is said to be “illuminating” (p. 135), but the explana- 
tion (the difference between foreign competition in cotton and in steel) is not 
mentioned until a later section. These are small illustrations of a major point. 
A topical arrangement necessitates bringing each topic as it unfolds into relation 
with the others. Mr. Brown can do this, and in some places does it with short, 
incisive summaries. In other places, however, his topics have the formlessness 
of a pile of jackstraws. 

The second fault is also one of correlation: he treats his period too much as 
if it had existed in a vacuum. He devotes a brief chapter to earlier developments, 
and then for the most part ignores them. Three books of value for his general 
setting are C. A. Bodelson’s Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperialism, A. L, Dun- 
ham’s Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce, and L. C. A. Knowles’s Economic 
Development of the British Overseas Empire. Of these he cites only the first, 
and seems to have derived little from it; his monograph is in this respect inferior 
to the outstanding article on the subject: S. H. Zebel, “Fair Trade: an English 
Reaction to the Breakdown of the Cobden Treaty System,” The Journal of Mod- 
ern History, XII (1940), 161-85. The effect of Mr. Brown’s narrow view is to 
distort his picture, especially of the relationship between imperialism and pro- 
tection. He makes it clear that the two were connected by 1881, but not that 
they had been, in one way or another, since the beginning of empire. The logic 
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of free trade led at any time toward the repudiation of imperial ties, and the 
logic of imperialism toward protection. Cobden said that free trade “will grad- 
ually and imperceptibly loosen the bonds which unite our colonies to us by a 
mistaken notion of self-interest,” and Disraeli later replied that the grant 
of colonial self-government “ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial 
tariff.”” The issue, in short, had long been joined, and resurgent imperialism 
brought it to the fore. The arguments on each side (pp. 85-6, 96-7) were old 
ones by the 1880’s, and figures like Sir Charles Dilke and Goldwin Smith had 
behind them years of controversy. Mr. Brown is doubtless aware of all this. 
If he brought it out, his work would have the setting which is part of its true 
significance. 

He also ignores everything after his period. He stops abruptly with Chamber- 
lain’s coming to the Colonial Office in 1895, and gives no hint of why Cham- 
berlain was converted, of how the fair-trade heretics of the 1880’s influenced 
the great apostasy of 1903. Fair trade, as he handles it, is a subject with little 
past and less future, rather than the beginning of a main current in British 
economic history. 

These criticisms result from the very importance of Mr. Brown’s subject. 
If he had chosen one of the alternative topics which he mentions in his preface, 
such as state protection of Mesopotamian donkey caravans, he might well have 
handled it as an isolated entity—and seen his study consigned to the dustier 
reaches of the stacks. Instead he has tackled a small phase of an enormous 
problem, and his temerity outweighs any sins of omission. The problem is the 
undermining of the bases of power on which Victorian Britain rested, and the 
concomitant changes in British opinion and policy. No one can be expected, in 
such a study as this, to touch on all the salient features of the problem. But some 
of them can be brought out and others suggested. If they can be, they should be. 

This suggestion is perhaps heretical. The rule for historical dissertations seems 
to be that the author shall never stray from the straight and footnoted path. 
He is discouraged from choosing an important subject for fear that his contri- 
bution may not be original enough, and from showing the implications of what 
he does choose for fear that his conclusions cannot be documented. The effect 
is to cure many graduate students, if not their readers, of a liking for research. 
Mr. Brown’s study is in general an exception to this rule. His subject is of real 
moment, and he handles it with confidence. If he omits much that would add to 
the value of his work, what he presents is excellent. His conclusions are too few 
and insufficiently integrated, but he has the courage to form his own. The result 
is like a cartoon for a painting, done by a good artist, at once satisfying and 
tantalizing. 


University of Michigan W. B. Wititcox 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES 


Men and Coal. By McAlister Coleman. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1943. Pp. xix, 350. 
$3.00. 


Coal Dust on the Fiddle: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry. By George Korson. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 460. $3.50. 


For over a generation the coal industry has been the blackest spot in both British and 
American society. It has suffered the swift impact of technical change in both production and 
consumption (the change in distribution is overdue) superimposed on the extremes of busi- 
ness fluctuation. Tens of thousands of pages of reports and investigations have failed to solve 
its economic problem; and, since the problem is a tough one, the public attitude is hardly 
more intelligent in the America of 1944 than in the England of 1921. One cannot talk about 
mining without talking about people, whether one knows it or not. The toughness of the 
problem is a reflection of the toughness of the people. And here are two books that tell the 
story of coal in terms of its men, women, and children. Mr. Coleman’s is a narrative of the 
organization movement and its leaders, from John Siney to John Lewis. His style is admir- 
able: vivid and fluent without affectation, warm with the respect and affection in which all 
who know the industry hold its people. There is no book that brings them to life as this one 
does. You no more stop to ask whether the treatment is “impartial” than you would in a 
first-rate novel. It is impartial enough. The blunders, the feuds, the hates, and the battles are 
all here; but Mr. Coleman gets you to the point of understanding why these people acted as 
they did—understanding from the inside, which is what really matters. Every woman’s club 
that discussed John L. Lewis last winter should be required by law to buy a dozen copies of 
this book. 

While his descriptions of the technical setting are excellent, Mr. Coleman does not attempt 
much in the way of economic analysis. A bit more would have been welcome: the anthracite 
miners’ plan of 1923, for example, is well worth recalling. Mr. Coleman seems to approve the 
principle of the late Guffey Act; one wishes he had given some account of its working. A 
final chapter on the future of coal is curiously cautious, almost timid, in its outlook. The 
appendices contain current statistical data, and the Illinois agreement, tardily approved by the 
WLB in May of this year. The bibliography is odd: titles precede authors, and the sequence 
was apparently determined out of a hat. Among missing titles, Lauren Gilfillan’s J Went to 
Pit College springs to mind. But these are minor blemishes on an important and effective piece 
of historical narrative. 

Many of the men and women in Mr. Coleman’s pages reappear in Mr. Korson’s collection 
of songs and anecdotes from the bituminous fields. This is a sequel to his similar job on 
anthracite. It is arranged topically—camp life, recreations, superstitions, miners’ pets, dis- 
asters, picket-line songs, strike songs, and so forth; and the main groupings are preceded by 
graphic little essays, some of which are important. The convict mine labor that lasted in 
Alabama until 1928 is documented here, and there is an excellent sketch of Mother Jones. 
A good many of the ballads are from the Mine Workers Journal, but most were collected on 
the spot. Unfortunately, most were collected by means of a recording machine. The Cecil 
Sharp way was better in that it necessitated taking down the tune, too: Mr. Korson gives 
us less than a dozen tunes, and the verse material goes pretty flat without them. While the 
compilation is a valuable addition to American archives, the songs have very little vitality or 
originality compared with the folk poetry of the pre-industrial era; but even in the Welsh 
valleys there is not much singing now. How could there be? 


Smith College Wittiam A. ORTON 
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Development of Collective Enterprise: Dynamics of an Emergent Economy. By Seba Eld- 
ridge and Associates. Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 577. 


$4.50. 


Here is the thesis. Collective enterprises are those “in which capital is owned by groups, 
not by individuals”; such collective enterprises are the family, school, church, and state; 
among man’s important social institutions “only industry is for the most part individually 
owned.” “Extensions of collective enterprise are effected mainly and primarily through the 
pressure of consumer and/or general public needs or interests.” “This means that Marxians 
are all barking up the wrong tree.” The area of collective enterprise is constantly enlarging. 
At the beginning of the volume Seba Eldridge, its inspirer and editor, states this creed; he 
reiterates it with greater detail and proof at the end. Between this Alpha and Omega twenty- 
nine contributors, not including Eldridge, who pinch-hits as a writer on housing, provide 
individual studies on fields more or less collectivized, ranging from “Roads and Streets” to 
“Social Clubs and Fraternal Societies.” These studies are to demonstrate “inductively” the 
articles of the thesis. Although there is some straying into petty heresies, only one associate 
had the distinction of excommunication. Mr. Kelso’s views on “Harbors and Waterways” 
“are not to be taken as representing those of the Board.” 

In spite of its nominal precision, the inquiry leaves an impression of confusion and un- 
reality. It fails to appreciate the individualistic, rather than collective, implications of volun- 
tary activity. After citing the family and the church as collective enterprises, it devotes a 
chapter to neither and thus ignores the transfer of collective functions from them to indi- 
viduals and, more important, to other collective enterprises, which has been a marked feature 
of the history of the last 150 years. What the family and church have lost, the state has 
gained. It rejects the possibility that the really vital distinctions are not those between 
individual and collective enterprises but those within the area of collective enterprise itself, 
between a college supported by endowments and tuition, for example, and what one con- 
tributor has called “the purest form of collectivization”—a state enterprise “supported from 
public funds, integrated with the governmental structure, and responsive to public need.” A 
schema which permits calling a group of five congenial spirits, who buy a table and some 
steins and meet Saturday night to play poker, drink beer, and discuss women, a collective 
enterprise and denies any vestige of that title to the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company comes perilously close to nonsense. In brief, the definitions and conceptions of this 
inquiry more often becloud than clarify organic situations. This does not, however, prevent 
some of the chapters, particularly those dealing with economic subjects, from being exceed- 
ingly useful summaries and a few, like that of John Ise on “Forestry,” illuminating. Finally 
there is something peculiarly American in this volume’s insistence upon the importance of 
ideal as well as material considerations, its emphasis upon the classlessness of the collectiviza- 
tion process, and its preference for concrete illustration over thinking in a vacuum. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirKLAND 


Boom. Copper. By Angus Murdoch. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 255. 
$3.00. 


During the past decade three books have been published that have all frankly sought to 
romanticize the history of copper mining in the United States. In 1934 appeared Romantic 
Copper: Its Lure and Lore by Ira B. Joralemon, one of the country’s very able copper sci- 
entists, engineers, and, as he called himself in his humorous dedication, prospectors. This was 
a thoroughly readable, often amusing, and yet scholarly and careful conspectus of copper 
mining in this country, with some looks abroad. Its title was as ably descriptive as its contents. 
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The other two books appeared in 1943. One, Copper Camp, was described on the title page 
as “stories of the world’s greatest mining town, Butte, Montana, compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State of Montana.” Its sub- 
title is reasonably descriptive, at least in a negative sort of way. This book was quite as much 
interested in red lights and red liquor and Red Men as in the red metal. If not leaf-raking, 
the book certainly embodied muckraking on the Flat. 

The third book is the subject of this review. It has to do with the Michigan copper coun- 
try, and gives special attention to the period from 1843 to the sixties and seventies. Its sub- 
title is “the story of the first U. S. mining boom,” not too accurate a description of its 
contents. The book has more copper and less whiskey and women in it than Copper Camp, 
but it cannot by any stretch of the imagination be called a significant contribution to Ameri- 
can economic history. It was written by one who, while he has done a lot of work on his 
subject, is first and last a layman in the field covered by the book, a former writer of travel- 
tour booklets, and one who later, according to the book jacket, has “done publicity and con- 
tributed articles to trade papers on plumbing, heating, and air conditioning.” 

Mr. Murdoch greatly enjoyed writing this volume. He read a lot of books and reports, and 
he interviewed a lot of people, from Cousin Jacks down and up, before writing it. It has a 
good deal of history mixed in with anecdotes and garnished with imagination. Undoubtedly 
the great majority of the facts given are facts; as to all of them no reviewer could vouch. 
The book makes no pretense of being just a shelf warmer in library stacks, but a book does 
not need to be stuffy to be good economic history. Joralemon’s book is anything but stuffy. 
It does need to be accurate and accuracy Boom Copper does not always possess. Neither does 
it attempt to dig very deeply into the economic fundamentals which underlie the events that 
the book narrates. 

On page six is the statement that “from 1843 to the 1920’s, Michigan was the only place on 
earth where pure, native copper was found in commercial quantities.” This is essentially cor- 
rect. Only eleven pages further on, Mr. Murdoch writes: “Indisputable mineralogical fact is - 
that, until about ten years ago, the Michigan Copper Country was the only place on the face 
of the earth where copper had been found in its pure, workable, native state.” This is quite 
literally untrue. A few sentences further on occurs this: “Moreover, expert metallurgists even 
today have their headaches in purifying the difficult copper ores of Arizona, New and Old 
Mexico.” This is a highly disputable metallurgical (or pathological ?) fact. 

The chapter which tells of the operations of the Secrétan Syndicate in 1887-1888 contains 
notable inaccuracies. The author’s researches should not have permitted him to make this 
statement on page 163: “Electricity was news, and its needs had sent world copper pro- 
duction from 153,959 long tons in 1880 to 258,026 long tons in 1888.” Actually, it was the 
opening up of Butte and of certain Arizona camps, and the expansion of operations by such 
rich Michigan mines as Calumet & Hecla and Quincy that were responsible for most of this 
increase; and it was just be ause the market could not easily absorb the flood of new copper 
that the price dropped from a 20-cent average in 1880 to the 11-cent average in 1886, which 
prompted the Secrétan group to take the action it did. Later, on pages 164 and 165, the 
author indicates that all its copper was bought by the syndicate at 13 cents a pound to be 
sold at 17 cents. This is incorrect. On page 167, he says the market “was depressed for six 
years afterwards, and the price of the red metal hung around nine cents a pound until this 
backlog was finally absorbed and world copper economy was stabilized by the demands of 
eléctricity.” The annual average price of copper in the United States as early as 1890 was up 
to 1534 cents; the price of the red metal did not “hang around” 9 cents; it was not until 
1894, following the panic of 1893, that the annual average price fell even below 10 cents a 
pound, and it took more than electricity to stabilize the price. 

On page 181 occurs the quite romantic statement that “about the turn of the century the 
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Copper Country learned to its amazement that there were copper mines outside of Michigan.” 
We have already seen that Mr. Murdoch apparently did not fully realize what was going on 
in copper mining outside of the Keweenaw peninsula in the 1880’s; but he should not have 
indicted a whole district (as Edmund Burke would say) on a charge of abysmal ignorance of 
what made copper prices drop in the 1880’s. 

The handling of the Secrétan incident is a good example of the author’s shortcomings in 
knowledge of the economic fundamentals of copper—a lack which is evident elsewhere in 
the book. 


New York F. E. RICHTER 


The House of Goodyear. By Hugh Allen. Akron: Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 1943. 
Pp. 417. $2.00. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company published this book, according to the blurb, as 
their own newspaper man’s account of their corporation’s functioning, finance, competition, 
and their relations with labor and “government,” together with “light” on the story of rubber 
and the various uses of rubber, written “primarily for an internal, and perhaps an industry, 
audience.” The result is a conglomeration of Goodyear Company propaganda, pseudo history, 
biography, and personal reminiscence with no bibliography, references, or documentation. To 
readers of THE JOURNAL oF Economic History, it may be suggestive; otherwise, it is not 
likely to be helpful. 

There are indications (not in this book, of course) that rubber men are having scholarly 
archivists put their historical collections into attractive condition. Results will be awaited 
with interest. 


Washington, D.C. Tuomas P. Martin 


Alexander James Dallas, Lawyer, Politician, Financier, 1759-1817. By Raymond Walters, Jr. 
[Pennsylvania Lives.] Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 251. 


$2.50. 


From the days of the making of the Constitution to the “Era of Good Feeling,” Penn- 
sylvania was blessed with so many outstanding national figures that some have been neglected 
by biographers and historians. One who has been thus slighted is Alexander James Dallas. 
His only previous biography, a work by his son, published in 1871, necessarily appears in- 
complete in the light of recent research. Mr. Walters has utilized the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the early nineteenth century, the manuscript collections of such valuable repositories 
as the New York Historical Society, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Girard Col- 
lege. He has also drawn upon the recent publications dealing with men and events contem- 
porary with Dallas. The result is a pleasant, entertaining, and instructive volume,.somewhat 
slim, but quite complete. 

Dallas is an example of that rather rare phenomenon, a practical politician, who, without 
deserting his party, rendered distinguished service to the nation. Arriving in the United States 
in 1783 from England, Dallas almost immediately entered into the public life of the commu- 
nity as a writer and editor for various influential Philadelphia publications of the period 
when the city was the political and literary capital of the nation. He went into politics and 
while secretary of the Commonwealth was influential in building the Republican political 
machine of the state. When he became secretary of the Treasury during the trying and dis- 
couraging days of the War of 1812, he made nothing less than a brilliant contribution to the 
welfare of the country, although he was without practical experience as a financier. 
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Dallas is endowed by Mr. Walters with the virtues of patience, tact, patriotism, sincerity, 
wisdom, and administrative ability; he seems to have had no vices, to have made no im- 
portant mistakes, to have suffered no major defeats. Having read many of Dallas’ letters, 
especially those written during his incumbency as secretary of the Treasury, I subscribe to 
Mr. Walters’ analysis, even though it leads to an apparently eulogistic biography. Long ago 
I was deeply impressed with Dallas’ deep sincerity, great love of country, and utter lack of 
selfish interest although at times the practicality of some of his financial plans could be 
questioned. 

In his description of Dallas’ service to the nation as a financier, Mr. Walters credits him 
with the authorship of plans that led to the successful floating of the $16,000,000 loan of 1813, 
and the founding of the second Bank of the United States. It would be interesting to know 
the grounds for these and many other of Mr. Walters’ assertions, but this would require study 
of the documented copies of the manuscript deposited with the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the Columbia University Library, and the Library of Congress. The lack of docu- 
mentation in the published work, although probably no fault of the author, is disconcerting 
to the critical reader, and an extensive bibliographical note is only a partial compensation. 

Mr. Walters’ account of the $25,000,000 loan of 1814 and the abortive plan of Parish, 
Astor, and Girard to float the loan with the aid of Dutch bankers clarifies that unsuccessful 
scheme. It is probably just as well that the plan failed, for its accomplishment would have 
added no luster to the names of anyone connected with it. Aside from the exposition of 
Dallas’ contribution as secretary of the Treasury, the most interesting sections of the book 
concern the minutiae of the organization of the Republican party in Pennsylvania and the 
precedent-setting early days of the Pennsylvania and federal judiciaries. 

Mr. Walters has written a lucid account of the political, judicial, and financial affairs of 
Pennsylvania and the United States as they relate to the life of his subject, and an up-to- 
date biography of a true nobleman. 


McDonogh, Md. KENNETH L. BROWN 


New Viewpoints on the Spanish Colonization of America. By Silvio Zavala. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 118. $1.25. 


Mr. Zavala’s “new viewpoints” are about as new as the Middle Ages from which they 
derive. He lives in a world of paper. His opuscule reminded me of a remark made about a 
Spanish dramatist who enjoyed a passing vogue back in the nineties. “Echegaray’s plays,” 
wrote the critic, “have everything—everything, that is, except men and women.” Zavala has 
a kind of schoolman’s obsession with the legal acrobatics that tried to prove (1) that the 
Pope owned the earth, or (2) that he did not own the earth. From that he goes on to set up 
the legalistic-theocratic framework of the Spanish Empire, leaving one with the notion that 
it became the “cultural framework” of the Spanish American people. He should know, as 
most of us know, that the legal business existed in fact only in so far as it met the exigencies 
of government. One looks in vain for “the social point of view” that Zavala announces as a 
means of “focalizing the study of colonization as a process” (whatever that double talk 
means). Instead, he hashes over the centuries-old arguments by which the Spaniards 
claimed the right to mess about with the lives and property of other people—a right based 
upon an assumption of superiority, recently revived by General Franco in the doctrines of 
hispanidad. 


Somewhere in England LesLEy B. SIMPSON 
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The Economic Reconstruction of Lithuania after 1918. By Anicetas Simutis. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xiii, 148. $1.50. 


Mr. Simutis champions on economic grounds the cause of independence of small nations. 
He attempts to show by means of statistics the great economic progress of Lithuania during 
the twenty-two years of her existence as a separate political unit. The subject is introduced 
by a historical, ethnographical, and demographical survey followed by four chapters of sta- 
tistical data and legislative information on agriculture, industry, foreign trade, and finance. 
From this the author reaches the conclusion that political independence is the necessary con- 
dition for the economic welfare of small nations. 

The statistical argument suffers from several defects. First, Mr. Simutis’ basis of compari- 
son is the Lithuanian economy under the czarist regime. For his thesis that the progress ac- 
complished by independent Lithuania was the maximum which could have been reached, a 
more meaningful basis for comparison would have been the progress attained during the 
same period by a small independent nation such as Czechoslovakia, or one of the Soviet 
republics. 

In the second place, Mr. Simutis compares Lithuania with the other Baltic states only when 
these comparisons are advantageous to Lithuania. For example, the data for agricultural 
production, in which Lithuania excelled, are given for the three states, but there are no com- 
parative statistics for manufacturing, in which Latvia was the most advanced of the three. 
Moreover, misrepresentation of statistical data appears when Mr. Simutis gives the public 
debt per capita in the Baltic states. He fails to explain that Lithuania had the lowest figure 
because her social legislation was the least advanced. Other important statistical data are 
omitted: there is no data on employment, or growth of population in towns, or comparative 
standards of living, although such data are certainly essential to a study of a country’s eco- 
nomic “reconstruction.” 

Despite the deficiencies of the work, American readers will find the description of the 
agricultural reforms quite informative; specialists in foreign trade will welcome its statistics 
on imports and exports of the Baltic countries; and historians of that region will find the 
bibliography a helpful guide to further research. 


University of Wyoming ONA BIELOGURSKAS 


The Displacement of Population in Europe. By Eugene M. Kulischer. [International Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 8.] Montreal: International La- 
bour Office, 1943. Pp. ii, 171. Paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50. 


Wars have always brought about widespread displacement of peoples, but seldom has the 
world witnessed population movements on so gigantic a scale as those that have been caused 
by the present war. More than 30,000,000 people on the continent of Europe have been trans- 
planted, according to Mr. Kulischer’s estimate. This figure does not include the millions of 
men belonging to the armies of Axis countries who are stationed abroad, nor the hundreds of 
thousands of German refugees who have fled from such bombed cities as Cologne, Hamburg, 
or Berlin to other parts of the Reich. If such groups had been included, a grand total of over 
40,000,000 would have been reached, and, in the months since the survey was finished, vast 
numbers have been added to these hordes of displaced and dislocated peoples. 

The International Labour Office was fortunate in finding for this investigation Mr. 
Kulischer, a scholar who has long been engaged in studies of migrations resulting from wars. 
(See for example, Alexander and Eugene Kulischer, Kriegs- und Wanderziige: Weltgeschichte 
als Volkerbewegung. Berlin, 1932.) He organizes the chaotic mass of data and information 
according to types of migration, peoples involved, and geographical areas. The first chapter 
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deals with the Germans. The ideological basis of the forced transfer and resettlement of Ger- 
mans from eastern and southeastern Europe has been the desire to establish “a new order of 
ethnographic conditions.” About 600,000 Germans were “repatriated” from the Baltic States, 
Eastern Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina, South Tyrol and Ljubljana (Italian-annexed 
Slovenia) and settled not within the prewar German boundaries but in the newly conquered 
adjacent territories, especially in the incorporated Polish provinces. While these people 
moved toward the Reich, an estimated 2,500,000 Germans left the Reich either as administra- 
tors and specialists or as evacués. 

The study of the migrations of non-German peoples, taken up in the second chapter, is 
divided into three sections that deal with prewar refugee movements, movements of peoples 
other than Jews, and finally the forced migrations of Jews. 

The mobilization of foreign labor, both civilian and military, from the prewar days to the 
early parts of 1943, is dealt with in the third chapter. Employment of foreign labor is tradi- 
tional in Germany. Each new German conquest gave access “to vast reserves of labour, but 
also caused ever-growing losses of manpower which had to be made good while maintaining 
the labour force at the highest possible level.” In occupied countries labor recruitment turned 
into mass deportation because of the workers’ growing reluctance to accept employment in 
Germany. 

One of the greatest and most urgent tasks of postwar reconstruction will be the repatriation 
of the uprooted and displaced millions of Europe. As the war turns progressively against the 
Axis group, many evacués and refugees will be able to return to the places where they lived 
before the war. But we must expect that at the moment when the war ceases there will be 
many millions of people of all nationalities anxious to return to their native countries. Others 
will not be able to go back to their former homes and will be looking for possibilities of 
settlement overseas. The postwar problem of repatriation and relocation of displaced 
peoples will require “the greatest possible amount of international organization and collabora- 
tion.” Mr. Kulischer points out that the suspension of overseas migration was a serious 
handicap to prewar Europe and that we need international co-operation in order to re-estab- 
lish normal migration movements. 

Three maps which accompany the study give the reader a most vivid picture of the size 
and direction of the great population transfers that have taken place in war-torn Europe. 


The Johns Hopkins University Kar J. PELZER 


The First Passenger Railway: The Oystermouth or Swansea and Mumbles Line. By Charles 
E. Lee. London: Railway Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 91. 5 shillings net. 


This brief volume is, in a superficial sense, an interesting survey of the corporate and tech- 
nical events in the history of an odd bit of Great Britain’s transportation system located in 
southern Wales, The Oystermouth or Swansea and Mumbles Railway Co. As is the case with 
so many histories of transportation enterprises, there is unfortunately little of analytical or 
fundamental historical significance in the sheer enumeration which is the essence of this book. 
Nor is there much of general interest because of the essentially local and clearly unusual 
position of the company throughout its history. It started as a line seven and one-half miles 
long, much as many of the other original British railways began, with local mine traffic. It 
never advanced beyond that state as a steam railway but rather turned into a street railway. 
Even as such it was not to achieve full stature, but was to remain a five and one-half-mile 
local line entangled to varying degrees with the affairs of stronger neighboring companies. 


Yale University K. T. HEaty 
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Agricultural Trends in the Connecticut Valley Region of Massachusetts, 1800-1900. By Mar- 
garet Richards Pabst. [Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1-4.] Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: Smith College, 1941. Pp. xiv, 138. Seventy-five cents. 


Setting out to trace agricultural development in the Connecticut Valley of Massachusetts 
in the nineteenth century, Miss Pabst chooses three types of town—in the sense of township— 
as representative of the region. The lowland type is represented by Hatfield and Hadley 
which border the river in the neighborhood of Northampton; the hill town, by Shutesbury 
and Pelham, some twenty miles away. These types are purely rural. The third is largely 
urban, industrial; and for this example are selected Ware, in the hills on the eastern border 
of the Valley, and Westfield in the lowlands. 

In the early part of the century general farming was carried on. The farmers produced at 
first for export—the river acting as highway—then for domestic demand as local urban mar- 
kets arose for fruits, dairy products, and the like. In response to changing and expanding 
markets, specialization developed; and because the lands of the Valley were very fertile, 
lowland farmers were able to adapt production to changing needs, and enjoyed continuing 
prosperity throughout the century—an exception to the fate of agriculture elsewhere in New 
England after the Civil War. After the middle of the century two commercial crops of great 
importance to the economy were introduced, tobacco and onions. The lowlands prospered 
because the fertile soil made possible intensive cultivation to be followed to meet the de- 
mands of this new lucrative market. Prosperity was attested by rising land values, use of 
machinery, and expansion of population. From 1820 on, the hill towns declined. Their lands 
were unsuited to intensive cultivation; they were marginal lands unable to meet the com- 
petition of new areas. Even sheep raising declined. Young people were drained off to near-by 
areas. Population density in the hill towns fell by one half during the century; that of the 
lowland towns doubled; and that of the industrial towns increased sevenfold. The industrial 
towns developed urban pursuits which overshadowed their agriculture, but agriculture bene- 
fited by rising urban markets, concentrating on milk and butter, though, in ‘time, butter 
production gave way before competition from the West. Westfield raised tobacco. 

The author makes a contribution to the history of this interesting area which exhibits such 
wide diversity. She quite effectively shows the developments in relation to the fundamental 
forces at work, the constant adaptation of the region to the changing markets. But it might 
well have been interesting if the influence upon the markets themselves had been traced in 
terms of the development of railroads and roads. There is an extensive bibliography which is 
made good use of, and, except in the two introductory chapters, there is a table on almost 
every page. No important errors are apparent although the name of the author of one of the 
references, “Keir,” is spelled in two or three different ways. 


Dartmouth College H. F. R. SHaw 


A History of the Canadian People: Volume I, New France. By Morden H. Long. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 376. $3.50. 


Mr. Long expressly disclaims for this volume any pretensions in the primary field of re- 
search, but proffers it as an essay in synthesis and interpretation. This has involved critical 
acquaintance with a large body of original scholarship, but unfortunately neither Mr. Long 
nor anyone else has yet been able to hit upon a synthetic principle which can embrace in a 
natural unity Acadia and New France, for instance, or fisheries and fur trade, or territorial 
ambition and missionary enterprise. Since the region now Canada has always been harshly 
sectionalized, the history of Canada, up to recent times at least, seems fated to aspire at best 
to an ingenious, half-natural, half-artificial, and contradictory agglomeration. 
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Mr. Long’s book is distinctly better balanced than its principal competitor, G. M. Wrong’s 
Rise and Fall of New France, but it is not so colorful. It portrays in succession the physical 
and racial backgrounds, exploration and the fur trade, settlement, the seigneurial system, the 
church, economic life, political life, and the conflict with Great Britain and her colonies. It is 
substantial and, in the earlier chapters especially, written in a leisurely and lucid style. Since 
footnotes are few and brief and the selected bibliography contains no judgments, it would 
have been desirable to indicate principal obligations more informatively, for in some chapters 
Mr. Long almost quotes authorities literally and he makes abundant use of their apt quota- 
tions from the sources. He shows careful judgment and exactness in his own resolution of his 
themes, but I did not discover any interpretation that would be novel to a student of these 
matters. There are minor errors, slips, and partial truths here and there; occasionally a chance 
for synthesis is missed, as in the related maritime enterprises of Portugal and Bristol; the 
scheme produces some repetition; and in later volumes it might be wise to resist the tempta- 
tion to proclaim first occurrences, for this is treacherous ground and not particularly useful. 
All in all, this volume is a safe guide and explanation for the reader who combines leisure with 
curiosity about the origins of Canada. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


American Agriculture, 1899-1939: A Study of Output, Employment and Productivity. By 
Harold Barger and Hans H. Landsberg. [Publications of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, No. 42.] New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1942. Pp. xxii, 440. 
$3.00. 


To form this item in the National Bureau’s series dealing with twentieth-century trends in 
output, employment, and productivity of industries in the United States, the authors have 
assembled, summarized, and provided some analyses that will be of particular interest to 
economic historians. Although they have availed themselves of good counsel, some of the 
methodology could be improved and some of the inductions are not convincing. Director 
C. Reinold Noyes, on pages 316-21, has indicated—far better than I could—some of the 
limitations of the data and the need for caution in generalizing on the basis of a forty-year 
period of varying trends. 

The transfer of functions from farms to factories, even since 1899, and changes in the 
character of farming operations probably limit the comparability of some of the statistical 
series more than is indicated. To say (p. 302) that the indexes take such changes into account 
does not necessarily mean that due allowances have been made. 

Oftentimes, it has been necessary to delimit the scope or the definition owing to lack of 
data. However, the authors generally have stated what they did and why. Output is defined 
as “consisting of those products which are not consumed in further processing within agri- 
culture but are available for consumption elsewhere” (p. 13). Nevertheless, some 4,500,000 
cattle and calves slaughtered for government account in 1934 are omitted arbitrarily from the 
index of meat-animal output (p. 106). On page fifty-nine it is stated: “Oats appear to have 
reached a peak output during the first World War, possibly as a result of the army’s demand 
for horse feed.” Yet the authors omit both horses and mules from their indexes of agricultural 
output. 

Separate indexes of the output of crops, livestock, and all farm products are presented in 
chapter 2. One fourth of the book is devoted to a presentation of data and analyses relating 
to output of individual products. This contribution (chap. 3) is perhaps of more lasting value 
than the other chapters. Although the use of a common base for indexes, in so far as feasible, 
is a great convenience, at least seven different base periods are used in this report. 
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Chapter 4 deals with agriculture and the nation’s food. The statistics on the daily per 
capita consumption of food nutrients are useful series, but such data have of late been under- 
going revisions and more detailed analyses. Recent data back to 1920 are significantly differ- 
ent from those in Tables 21 and 27. Average daily per capita consumption of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron, 1935-1939, is now estimated at well above the figures on consumption and 
on requirements in Table 27. The authors conclude that the “average American diet is almost 
certainly deficient in all three of these minerals.” Apparently the consumption estimates are 
on a raw-food-product basis, whereas the mineral requirements are in terms of quantities 
ingested. The loss in processing and cooking perhaps is less in the case of minerals than for 
some vitamins, but the extent of such losses as well as the factor of “biological availability” 
may be of considerable importance. 

“Changes in Technology” is an interesting chapter. In their analyses of “Employment in 
Agriculture” and “Agricultural Productivity” the authors have done well with a difficult task. 

In many cases December 1 prices are used to represent crop-year averages prior to 1910 
owing to the lack of better price data. Reliance on prices for a single date each year cannot be 
offset by refinements in technique. December 1 prices doubtless are adequate for determining 
trends in general indexes, but they are none too good for indicating short-period changes in 
subindexes. In the case of flaxseed, the authors used December 1 prices from 1907 back to 
1902, then in 1901 shifted to a calendar-year price (which was 32 cents higher in 1902) with- 
out making any adjustment. Furthermore, they substituted from an agricultural census a 
price for 1899 which was one cent per bushel above the 1899 level of the prices used for the 
two years before and the two years after that date. 

The peanut prices used for 1897 to 1908 were taken from a publication by Frederick Strauss 
and Louis H. Bean. Unfortunately, these writers made erroneous adjustments in linking the 
various “historical” price series for 1909 and earlier to the “current” series from 1910 for- 
ward. For example: The peanut prices per pound, 1910-1914, averaged 3.4 cents for the 
historical series and 4.8 cents for the current series. To raise the price from 3.4 to 4.8 cents 
requires an increase of 1.4 cents or 41.2 per cent, whereas Messrs. Strauss and Bean divided 
1.4 by 4.8 to get 29.2, and incorrectly raised the historical series by that figure instead of by 
41.2 per cent. Incidentally, the only other prices used by Messrs. Barger and Landsberg that 
have similar though slight errors are those for chickens and calves. Before leaving the peanuts, 
it may be noted that the authors shifted the calendar-year prices back one year and used 
them as crop-year averages. This was a shove in the wrong direction. The crop year for these 
peanut prices is from November 1 to October 31. Therefore, the price for any crop year corre- 
sponds more nearly to the calendar-year price for the succeeding rather than the preceding 
calendar year. Furthermore, these peanut prices, including crop-year averages, were available 
as originally published in my Historical Study of Prices Received by Producers of Farm 
Products in Virginia, 1801-1927. 


Washington, D.C. ARTHUR G. PETERSON 


Fur: A Study in English Mercantilism, 1700-1775. By Murray G. Lawson. With a Foreword 
by Harold A. Innis. [University of Toronto Studies, History and Economics Series, Vol. 
IX.] Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. xxiii, 140. $1.75. 


Mr. Lawson has presented a precise analysis of the significance of the fur trade in regard to 
the mercantile policy of Great Britain in the old Empire. Its underlying theme is the close 
relation of the English hat trade to the colonial fur trade in the eighteenth century and the 
effects of this relation. As the largest consumers of fur, the English hat manufacturers were 
in a position to press Parliament for legislation that favored them. Their success can be clearly 
seen in the prohibitive duties placed on foreign hats, the removal of export duties on English 
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hats, the export duties on fur, the enumeration of colonial fur and the reduction of import 
duties on beaver in 1722, the Hat Act of 1732, and the enumeration of hides and skins and the 
further reduction of the import duties on beaver in 1764. The effects of this legislation are 
well analyzed. 

Among his conclusions, the author stresses the fact that during the eighteenth century fur 
was of little consequence in western Europe for making garments; its importance arose 
chiefly from its use in hats, especially the luxurious beaver hats. The chief characteristic of 
the English export trade in fur hats was its rise and fall; exports rose from £44,000 in 1700 to 
£264,000 in 1750, and declined to £67,000 in 1775. During most of the period the European 
market for hats was more important than the colonial market. Still another important con- 
clusion is that fur “both in its raw and manufactured state, played a most insignificant role, 
not only in the total English economy, but even in the total colonial economy.” Imports of 
fur were less than 4 of 1 per cent of the total value of English imports, while exports of fur 
hats were less than 1% per cent of the value of exports. During the period 1722 to 1775 ex- 
ports of fur from the thirteen American colonies were slightly more than 1 per cent of the 
total value of colonial exports to England. 

This brief monograph has all the characteristics of a well-written doctoral dissertation. 
It is the result of careful research ; it is well documented ; and it is presented in a clear though 
formal manner. The study itself, including the bibliographical chapter, covers eighty-five 
pages. The statistical appendixes, together with an index, take up fifty-five pages. A short 
foreword, written by Harold A. Innis, constitutes an excellent introductory essay in which 
the importance and scope of the fur trade are set forth. 

Studies of this sort are difficult to undertake because of the problems of securing and inter- 
preting source materials. Similar monographs treating the British regulation of other colonial 
activities are necessary if eighteenth-century British mercantile policy is to be fully 
understood. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR C. BINING 


The Movement of Factory Workers. By Charles A. Myers and W. Rupert Maclaurin. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1943. Pp. viii, 111. $1.50. 


This is the most detailed study of worker and employer behavior in a local labor market 
that has appeared in the United States. The personnel records of thirty-seven firms, employ- 
ing more thin half the workers in a New England city, were analyzed over the period 1937- 
1939 and all job changes by each of some 16,000 workers were tabulated. In addition, inter- 
views were held with personnel managers, workers, employment-service officials, and others. 

Although the firms studied experienced considerable turnover during the period, there was 
little voluntary interfactory movement of labor and the attraction of higher wages was not 
the principal reason for such voluntary movement as did occur. Interfactory movement of 
labor was restrained, on the employer side, by a tacit agreement among employers not to hire 
from each other and by an expressed preference for “unspoiled” new workers from the 
schools and for relatives or friends of workers already employed by the firm. On the worker 
side, important factors restricting mobility were the tendency to seek jobs only in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the worker’s home and the importance which workers attached to 
accustomed environmental conditions and accrued seniority rights as compared with financial 
rewards. 

The study thus helps to explain the frequently observed fact that very sizable differences 
in the wages paid by different firms for comparable work can exist without inducing enough 
movement of labor to eliminate the differences. While there was in this area a slight tendency 
for the movement of labor to be toward the higher wage firms, the tendency was not suffi- 
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ciently strong to reduce wage differences. This result is not necessarily incompatible with 
‘ competitive wage theory, for labor mobility was supposed to equalize wages only over rela- 
tively long periods of time and under certain labor-market conditions not realized here. But 
if the basic characteristics of worker and employer behavior in this market have been accu- 
rately described, and if these characteristics persist in the future, there would seem to be no 
reason why wages should tend toward equality even in the long run. 

It will not be possible to develop satisfactory generalizations about wage determination 
until evidence is available from other labor markets and other periods of time. Behavior in a 
medium-sized manufacturing city in New England may not be indicative of behavior in 
larger or smaller centers or in other parts of the country. Moreover, the results observed in 
1937-1939 may have been due to the serious underemployment at that time which permitted 
firms to hire without drawing on workers already employed. A study undertaken today, 
when the elasticity of the labor supply has been very much reduced, would probably yield 
quite different results. The authors might well contend, however, that in our economy the 
labor-market conditions of 1937-1939 are more typical than those of 1944 and that it is the 
present period which should be regarded as exceptional. 

The authors revisited their area of study in 1942 and conducted interviews which indicated 
that mobility had increased and that some of the restrictive factors noted above were break- 
ing down. They did not, however, secure quantitative data which could be set alongside those 
for the earlier period. 


The Johns Hopkins University Lioyp G. REYNOLDS 


Talleyrand in America as a Financial Promoter, 1794-96. Unpublished Letters and Memoirs. 
Translated and edited by Hans Huth and Wilma J. Pugh. With a Foreword by F. L. Nuss- 
baum. [Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1941. Vol. II.] 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. vii, 181. Sixty-five cents. 


In writing his Mémoires Talleyrand drew upon a copybook which contained the corre- 
spondence and memoranda dealing with his speculative hopes when he was a political 
refugee in America. The contents of this copybook are here presented in full for the first time. 
Correspondence with Dutch and English financiers (the latter of French origin) discusses 
opportunities for speculation in the wild lands of Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
schemes for profit in the establishment of an Asiatic bank, or in the manipulation of interna- 
tional exchange paper. A single dip into the latter, of slight profit, and the purchase of 
100,000 acres of Pennsylvania lands from Robert Morris were the only ventures actually 
made. 

Talleyrand’s observations illuminate the technical side of the international finance of the 
times, and also give information on trade in American commodities and on the operation of 
the rudimentary American money market. They describe at even greater length the settlement 
of wild lands and the most profitable methods for their purchase and disposal by foreign 
capitalists. After an early period of skepticism, Talleyrand became enthusiastic over the 
prospect of rising land values, largely on the basis of his estimates of population increase, not 
because of any great admiration for the staying qualities displayed by the American pioneers. 

For the American historian this is a companion volume to studies of business entrepreneur- 
ship in the Revolutionary era. To Miss Pugh and Mr. Nussbaum, as appears in the careful 
introduction and stimulating preface respectively, Talleyrand’s operations are important also 
in showing the development of European financial culture as an international ideal. Such an 
interpretation is especially interesting anno Domini 1944. 


Brooklyn College Rosert A. EAst 
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Banking and Monetary Statistics. By the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Washington, 1943. Pp. xvi, 979. $1.50. 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System have compounded a valuable sta- 
tistical handbook which will be of continuing service to economic historians, especially those 
who are concerned with the period since 1914. Many of the series contained in this volume 
have been carried in the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin and for a time used to be pre- 
sented in extensive summaries in the annual reports of the Federal Reserve Board. Now 
several hundred series are presented within the two covers and there is an expressed intention 
that supplementary extensions will be issued periodically as needed. 

While the great bulk of the material covers only the Federal Reserve period—or even dates - ° 
subsequent to the establishment of that system where new series were started after 1914— 
some arrays dip back to earlier decades: some material on national banks back to 1863, on 
commercial-bank suspensions back to 1892, on short-time open-market rates back to 1890. 
Moreover, it may be noted that series not immediately concerned with Federal Reserve 
activities are included, such as a section on currency in circulation, data on commercial banks 
operating branches (1900 to date), or recent material on foreign banking conditions and 
foreign-exchange rates. The main body of the volume, of course, is rather directly concerned 
with Federal Reserve matters and the material of Part II (pp. 287-939) is devoted wholly to 
member-bank statistics in the several Federal Reserve districts. 

The welcome to such a lavish outpouring of statistical material—embellished as it is with 
descriptive notes—should not be spoiled with carping criticisms. As a matter of fact, the 
limitations under which the compilers must have labored are undoubtedly responsible for 
omission of much of the longer series that might have been embraced. I do venture to ask 
that in the “supplementary publications” somewhat greater space be given to money rates. 
By and large, however, one can only felicitate the Board of Governors for so excellent a 
publication and perhaps marvel that so laborious and expensive a volume could be prepared 
and issued at this time. 


Harvard University ARTHUR H. CoLe 


Two Manuscripts. By Charles Davenant. With an Introduction by Abbott Payson Usher. 
[A Reprint of Economic Tracts.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 10 
$1.75. : ; 


This volume is a continuation, under the editorship of G. H. Evans, Jr., of the series of 
Reprints of Economic Tracts started some forty years ago by J. H. Hollander. These manu- 
scripts, hitherto unpublished, “A Memorial Concerning the Coyn of England,” and “A 
memoriall concerning Creditt,” were written in 1695 and 1696, respectively. They deal with 
two of the great economic controversies of the day: the proposal of Lowndes, the secretary 
to the Treasury, for revaluing the silver coins; and the means of improving the “balance of 
trade.” Davenant, here, as in his other writings, a vigorous spokesman for the East India 
Company, presents a typical mercantilist doctrine and assumes that international trade move- 
ments are independent of monetary or price factors. In the monetary field, Davenant lined up 
with Locke against Lowndes’s proposals of “raising” the coinage, and holds, at least im- 
plicitly, what was in effect an extreme form of the purchasing-power-parity doctrine. He 
argues that no alteration of the coinage could have any effect on trade because “an Ounce of 
Silver of equall fineness everywhere and eternally must be worth another ounce of Silver” 
(p. 18). Through both of the memorials runs the same inconsistency: a support of direct 
trade stimulus, and the assumption of a quick adjustment of prices in different countries in 
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the face of monetary changes. Most of Davenant’s argument on money and trade is familiar 
to economists who have followed the history of monetary controversy, and, with a few 
changes of phrase, much of what he wrote could be applied to the monetary controversies of 
the decade after 1929. He sings the praises of abundant credit, yet is opposed to any enlarge- 
ment of the credit base by changes in the coin. 

Much of the second memorial deals with what would today be called wartime fiscal policy, 
and here the discussion is more discriminating and original. Davenant discusses the national 
incomes of France, Holland, and England in relation to their capacity to wage war (pp. 82- 
98), and deals with capital depletion (p. 83), national wealth (pp. 87-9), excise taxes as an 
instrument of war finance (pp. 100-1), public borrowing (pp. 96-100), and the need for a 
loan from Holland (pp. 105-8) to support England’s financial position. 

The introduction by Mr. Usher explains the monetary and fiscal problems which inspired 
the memorials, and includes a bibliography of the essays «1 credit attributed to Davenant 
that are not included in his collected works, published in five volumes in 1771. 


Haverford College Frank W. FETTER 


Modern Problems in the Ancient World. By Frank Burr Marsh. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1943. Pp. 123. $1.00. 


Frank Burr Marsh, whose death occurred four years ago last spring, was a historian with 
ideas, as well as an accurate scholar and one of America’s best beloved teachers in his field. 
During his lifetime he contributed a number of thoughtful and stimulating volumes to the 
history of the later Roman Republic and the early Empire, the last being (in 1935) Methuen’s 
History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C., a work which ranks high in the series. 

This little posthumous volume, edited as a tribute to his memory by his colleagues in Texas, 
consists primarily of three lectures delivered at his university in 1933-1934 on the causes of 
the Roman revolution. These, according to the Preface, disclosed a parallel “between Rome 
during the first century B.C. and the United States two thousand years later,” which was “so 
striking that there was an immediate demand for publication.” As the lectures maintain that 
the downfall of Rome’s republican (i.e., Senatorial) government was its failure to provide 
adequately for returning veterans, one is prompted to wonder. It is true that the United States 
has always had a veterans’ problem, and a Senate likewise. Fortunately for our Senate, how- 
ever, the requirements of our veterans have been met without a sacrifice of its own position, 
albeit at certain costs to the taxpayer. 

The thesis is an interesting variation on an old theme. The presentation is oversimplified 
and overargued, as is probably natural in a lecture. The nobilitas, it is contended, exercised 
control of legislation by dominating the rural tribes. Its wealth was in land. Beginning with 
Marius, the armies were composed of urban or more commonly rural landless, who looked 
for land as the reward of service. Sulla found it for his veterans by confiscation. Pompey 
could not get it for his except by force, and Caesar’s legions had no choice but to follow him, 
if they would realize their hopes. “Modern” or not, this is an unduly limited explanation of 
change in a complex period better documented than any other in ancient history. There is 
some truth in it, but we should look, with Syme and Miinzer, rather to the clientelate and 
the wide connections of the noble families for the real explanation of their power, and to 
other, more basic, causes for their downfall. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied with Athens, and here there is less need of labor- 
ing modern parallels. Debts we have had in the last years, private debts and then a public one 
so large it is better not to remember it, and more than one of our writers has thought long- 
ingly of Solon and the seisachtheia. The first chapter, “Solon and the ‘New Deal’ in Athens” 
is a thin but useful account of the reforms. As far as I can see, it contains nothing new, and it 
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avoids discussion of certain problems much debated recently, that of the Hectemoroi, for 
example. Another matter makes unnecessary difficulty. Solon must have forbade the export of 
agricultural products other than oil—that is to say, primarily wheat and barley—because 
Athens had begun already to feel that difficulty of feeding her population which was so pro- 
nounced in the fifth and fourth centuries. Oil was the money crop, and was already becoming 
a large item of export. Much of Attica was being turned to its production. Nothing, perhaps, 
could or should be done about that. The trade brought money to the little people too, 
whether sailors or potters. But at least let the remaining grain crop remain at home. So did 
Solon know how to hold his krateron sakos over the townsmen also. 

Solon gave way to Pisistratus, and he to the Democracy, the inevitable calamity of which, 
through a kind of Platonic progress of governments, is told in the second chapter, “Unemploy- 
ment and Imperialism.” This is the most interesting part of the volume, and whether or not it 
finds acceptance it should provoke discussion. The theme is dual, economic and political: that 
prosperity, in antiquity, inevitably provoked unemployment because it encouraged invest- 
ment in slaves, and that the legislative system was effective only when one leader (whom 
Aristotle called prostates) led without rivals. The pressure of popular demand for employ- 
ment on the public pay roll led to an increasing navy (and civil service—not mentioned by 
Mr. Marsh) and so to imperialism, while the breakdown of ostracism let too many cooks 
have at the broth and prevented any sound or consistent policy. The story is not brought 
down beyond the middle of the century, and the moral of the Peloponnesian War is not 
drawn; Thucydides has already done it in discussing the causes of the Sicilian Expedition. 


Yale University C. BRADFORD WELLES 


The Tragedy of European Labor, 1918-1939. By Adolf Sturmthal. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 389. $3.50. 


In English, and particularly American, literature, there are surprisingly few documentary 
and analytical studies on the activities of the various socialist parties and labor groups in 
Europe in the fateful twenty years between the two World Wars. The present volume seeks 
to fill the gap. The factual material that the author has collected will be a welcome addition 
to the pertinent literature. He has traced the history of the labor movement in various Euro- 
pean countries during those years with great liveliness. His account makes it clear that the 
labor movement in the chief European countries was faced in that period with many complex 
problems and intricate situations. In a study of this type, it is, of course, not always possible 
to agree with the author in the evaluation of the historical developments with which he deals. 
The work is not free from factual errors which, I feel, could have been avoided. 

The value of the volume would have been greater if the author had limited himself to 
writing the history of the European labor movement in the interwar period; instead, he has 
used the vast historical material in an attempt to prove a thesis which, at best, is very contro- 
versial and, in my judgment, untenable. The thesis, briefly stated, is that the downfall of 
European labor and of democracy “was caused more than by anything else by the fact that 
labor was not sufficiently politically minded and hesitated to accept real political responsi- 
bility commensurate with the political and social pressure which it exercised” (pp. 3-4). The 
interwar period of capitalism in Europe was far too complex to allow such an oversimplified 
generalization. Much of the material which the author presents emphasizes the vulnerability 
of his thesis, The policies and decisions of the labor and socialist parties in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany which are described in the volume show not only many errors in judg- 
ment, but also frequent instances in which these parties displayed a high degree of political 
responsibility in situations that were hopelessly complicated and scarcely permitted a solu- 
tion. The decline of democracy in Europe is not due to the shortcomings of one specific group ; 
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it is a phenomenon that can be explained only through a broad analysis of the entire political, 
economic, and social structure of the period. 


New York Otto NATHAN 


Plantation Life in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana, 1836-1846: As Reflected in the Diary of 
Bennet Hilliard Barrow. Edited by Edwin Adams Davis. [Studies in the History of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, No. 9.] New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 457. $5.00. 


The historian always welcomes the publication of ante-bellum plantation records. They, of 
course, provide new source material but they do more. They help to emphasize one of the 
most important facts in the history of the American South, namely, that no two plantations 
were alike in life or labor or any other essential detail. Like most rural worlds they varied 
from region to region, from time to time, and from owner to owner. Each new plantation 
record makes generalizations more difficult. 

The plantation diary of Bennet H. Barrow, resident of west Feliciana Parish in Louisiana, 
is “typical” in this respect. His parish was one of the most fruitful in a locality of unusual 
fertility. He and his ancestors built the estate by the progressive purchase of neighboring lands 
and thereby fell into the usual planter state of indebtedness, a state augmented by endorsing 
the notes of “untrustworthy” friends. They tried different crops but usually fell back on 
cotton; they bought slaves and built a “big” house; they raced their horses and went down 
to New Orleans on occasion to break the monotony of country life. But here “the usual” ends 
and the “individual” begins. For day in and out, events and life on this plantation were those 
of a peculiar set of persons and relationships. Each day brought its own problems, work 
according to season and circumstance, personal conflicts and co-operations, accidents and 
sicknesses, adventures and incidents. They were never quite the same. They varied with per- 
sonalities and circumstances. All put together they made up a little world, much like those 
round about, but, nevertheless, different in detail. : 

The things that stand out are the importance first and always of weather and health. There 
was a greater use of machinery here than in the older regions. The profits, when there were 
profits, were correspondingly larger. Slave-master relationships were unusually good but any 
close reading of the diary shows that the relationship was personal and varied from negro to 
negro. Even the matters of punishment and reward carried the stamp of the individual master 
and the individual slave. Of “Old Orange,” Barrow wrote: “A more perfect negro never lived, 
faithful honest & purely religious, never knew him guilty of a wrong.” Dorcas and Fanny 
were “the greatest shirks” and Dennis and Lewis were “rascals of the first water.” 

Mr. Davis has done a fine job of editing. His introductions are comprehensive and well 
written. The inclusion of an inventory of Barrow’s estate, a list of his slaves, his accounts for 
certain years, and the record of his cotton sales adds greatly to the value of the book. 


The University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 
RECENT TEXTS 


The Growth of the American Economy: An Introduction to the Economic History of the 
United States. Edited by Harold F. Williamson. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1944. Pp. xiii, 
804. $4.00. 


An editor and twenty-six authors present an introduction to the economic history of the 
United States in thirty-two chapters. The first sixteen relate to the period before the Civil 
War, the last to that period since the war. The plan seems to be to devote one or more essays 
to the topic in its pre-Civil War aspects, then in the latter half of the book to pick it up again 
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and study it down to the present. Among subjects dealt with are commerce, the organization 
of production, agriculture, transportation, money and banking, foreign trade, and public 
finance. One essay only is devoted to labor. Topics conspicuous by their absence are the for- 
est industries, immigration and population, and the relations between economic life and the 
nature of the state. The essays are written by specialists but do not claim to present new 
knowledge. 

The thirty-two essays give a very fair synoptic view of American economic development, 
though within limiting boundaries. Interest seems to lie mainly in description of the concrete 
rather than in the broad principles of a community’s growth. Thus there is practically no 
reference to the form of society or the principles upon which it is constituted. The word 
“socialism,” for example, is hardly encountered. Terms such as “mercantilism,” “war,” “im- 
perialism,” “colonialism” do not appear in the index, while even to such words as “slavery” 
there are very few entries. The march of ideas, the inner laws of economic development (ex- 
cept for a brief discussion in the introductory essay), institutionalism, all get very little 
attention. The essays cut off sharp at 49 degrees north. 

The present period of history, it has been said, is marked by the “manualization” of 
knowledge. Of the making of many textbooks there is no end. One wonders whether these 
books by groups of authors, which are now coming out on various subjects, are not carrying 
the process of “manualization” one step further. In the present volume, for example, the 
student may swallow a neat little predigested pill on “The Location of Economic Activity” 
or “The Processing of Agricultural Products in the Pre-Railway Age,” which is something 
beneficial up to a point but which may easily get in the way of genuine study. 

However skillful the arrangement, damage is done to the continuity of historical develop- 
ment in a book broken up into separate essays. Of less weight but still of some importance is 
the fact that the separate-topic plan inevitably involves a good deal of repetition. Such points 
as these have to be set against the facility of reference it affords. The impression will not down 
that such books are more likely to be sought by students anxious to get somewhere in a hurry 
than by those with high standards of scholarship. This remark is general and not intended to 
apply to individual essays in the book, some of which in themselves are excellent. 


United College, Winnipeg A. R. M. Lower 


The Rise of American Economic Life. By Arthur Cecil Bining. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 732. $4.00. 


American Economic History. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. Fifth edition. Pp. xxiii, 784. $3.75. 


These books fairly represent the pains and ingenuity of competing authors and publishers. 
The Faulkner volume has developed over twenty years; Bining’s makes its initial appearance. 
Each runs to over 700 large type pages of text and each embodies the expected illustrations, 
graphs, statistical tables, charts, and reading lists. Harold Faulkner’s vigorous work is per- 
haps too well known to require special comment. Author of The Quest for Social Justice, he 
writes with more feeling than does Bining, who appears able to contemplate a Bryan, a 
Coolidge, a cobbler’s pegging awl, or a two-story punch press at his normal rate of pulse. 
Readers will quickly become aware that Mr. Bining has given special attention to technologi- 
cal developments; his references to handicrafts and to the techniques of lesser manufactures 
are particularly interesting. We are agreeably informed concerning the primacy of Plunket 
Fleeson in the early manufacture of wallpaper; learn the distinction between “terne plate” 
and “tin plate”; enjoy a brief passage about engineering problems pertinent to constructing 
the Erie Canal; and become conscious of “sad ware.” 

The usual peccadillos which delight reviewers can be found: John Taylor of Caroline, the 
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agrarian advocate, is not indexed by Bining ; Faulkner indexes Taylor (also Claude Wickard) 
but merely mentions the former textually; Bining discusses Veblen under the rubric 
“panaceas”; it appears impossible to reconcile Bining’s statement concerning the Knights of 
Labor and the Labor Contract Law (p. 398) with that of Carter Goodrich in Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (Vol. IV, p. 343). Yet both are pleasantly readable; and short of the 
godlike perfection demanded by critics, each will deservingly find its uses, will win friends 
and influence people. 

But I am bothered because these books run so close to the content and motivation of 
general textbooks in American history. The student’s suspicion that he has heard it all before 
is a chronic handicap to the presentation of American history at advanced levels. Intelligent 
undergraduates will be baffled by the “grooving” which implies that economic history is 
much the same old diet served at a different table. Since economic history can more easily 
escape this difficulty than can the general surveys, we should expect from Mr. Faulkner 
something more distinguishably different from his excellent Political and Social History. 
It may be true that political history has tended recently to “raid” the domain of economic 
history. It may also be true (recalling Herbert Heaton’s remark that “by 1800 there were few 
governments that would not do what was said to be ‘good for business’ ”) that in the United 
States political and economic developments have merged in a peculiar way. Yet there must be 
in our economic past valid themes affording perspective and continuity around which the 
data could be freshly organized. 

Here are a few random suggestions. The Colonial Period could be re-examined keeping 
faithfully in mind G. S. Callender’s criteria of “colonial economy”; in reversed emphasis 
these criteria are in fact applicable to later periods. The laconic formula “wants—effort— 
satisfaction” suggested by Heaton might prove an adequate synthetic device which would 
also make for welcome originality of outcome. The broad meaning of America’s phenomenal 
endowment of fuels has never had the ramifying and imaginative treatment it deserves. 
America’s unparalleled use of nonmuscular prime movers—“inanimate energy slaves,” they 
have been called—is a topic of long temporal applicability which invites exploitation. The 
significance of financial credit as a social issue throughout ten generations of our history de- 
serves more sustained treatment than it ordinarily receives. The writings of Parrington, 
Beard, Gabriel, and Curti, to mention a few, hold the promise of connected and really 
informing treatment of ideological backgrounds to replace choppy catalogues of names and 
book titles. Finally, in an age of international violence, studies of comparative economic 
development and prowess have a special pertinence; such studies would escape a narrowly 
national standard of reference. 

Devotion to any single viewpoint or interpretation involves risk ; yet it is possible, I think, 
to point to advantages, even material ones, that outweigh the risk. Several of the most effec- 
tive textbooks I know of are distinguished by originality of organization or by a consistently 
maintained point of view. The late E. M. Sait’s American Parties and Elections pivots on 
the logic of a short or shortened ballot and thus, in a field plagued with detail, gains clarity 
and drive. The success of T. A. Bailey’s Diplomatic History of the American People derives 
in part from the author’s consistent attention to the role of popular opinion. Hacker and 
Kendrick’s United States Since 1865, a favorite with students, keeps in sight the tug of war 
between the agrarian and industrial-capitalist interests. Curtis Nettels’ Roots of American 
Civilization won deserved praise because it crashed new avenues, bulldozer fashion, through 
historical jungle. Surveyors of American economic history should more frequently under- 
take similarly bold essays in organization and arrangement. Writers, teachers, and the taught 
would benefit. Uses would be found for hitherto unused periodical and monographic mate- 
rial. Areas and topics needing research would stand out clearly. 


St. Lawrence University RicHarD L. PowER 
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Edward Bellamy 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


The first biography of the author of Looking Backward, the book 
which has been a turning point in the lives of men such as Veblen, 
Dewey, and Beard. Dr. Morgan reveals the many facets of Bellamy’s 
ranging and universal personality. $5.00 


Autobiography of 
John Stuart Mill 


A memorial edition in honor of the late Professor John Jacob Coss. 
Mill’s autobiography, more than the story of one man’s life, is in 
many ways an account of the social history of England in the nine- 
teenth century as seen through the eyes of a great philosopher and 
economist. $2.00 


Inter-American 
Affairs, 1943 


Edited by ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Third in a series that is becoming increasingly important to students 
of inter-American affairs. Twelve contributors record the develop- 
ments in politics and diplomacy, labor and social welfare, industry, 
commerce, and finance, and cultural relations of the twenty-two 
American nations. $3.00 


Business as a 
System of Power 


By ROBERT A. BRADY 


This is the book which Harold J. Laski has said “may well come to 
be regarded as pioneering work of equal importance in its field to 
that of Berle and Means in the related area of corporate ownership... 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the evidence that is 
here collected.” $3.00 


Columbia University Press 
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x New Books 


The GROWTH of the AMERICAN ECONOMY 
by H. F. Williamson, Yale University, Ed., and 26 specialists 


A TRUE ECONOMIC HISTORY for your new curriculum. Each chapter, 
complete in itself, is written by an expert in his field. The chapters are correlated 
to give balanced perspective and understanding. Variety of exposition holds the 
student’s interest. Illustrations reinforce the appeal. Presentation from many 
points of view avoids the distortion of compartmentalized study. 


If you are out of patience with treatments overwhelmingly chronological, 
done only by economists, or only by historians—if you would like a topical 
work providing concentrated units of information no one author could 
possibly have written, then don’t miss this outstanding work! No outside 
reference material needed. 


804 pp. College List $4.00 


The ECONOMICS of PEACE 
by K. E. Boulding, Iowa State College 


ImMMENsE STRIDES have been made in economics in recent years—strides 
which may prove more important than wars and dictators—yet the public is 
almost wholly unaware of such progress. In The Economics of Peace this advance 
is synthesized in clear, fascinating style and the revolutionary conclusions of the 
“New Economics,” together with their application to post-war problems, force- 
fully set forth. 


For the concerned but non-professional reader THE ECONOMICS OF PEACE, 
presents specific answers to problems which must be met and solved in the recon- 
struction era. 


Included is a brilliant analysis of the unemployment-production-consumption 
puzzle, a penetrating exposition of the “Bathtub Theorem,” and a long-range 
plan for the reform of our system of living, looking toward economic progress, 
just distribution, full employment. Three chapters are devoted to “right” and 
“left” wing illusions. A must book for the reconstruction era, written by an 
eminent scholar who has done research for the League of Nations and taught 
both in Europe and America. 


Forthcoming soon 


A HISTORY of ECONOMIC THOUGHT— Revised and 
Enlarged (1942) 
by Eric Roll 


Tuis REVISED EDITION of the famous text written by Prof. Roll, formerly 
of the University College of Hull, has a new chapter on American Economics and 
the Ricardo and Pareto sections are also enlarged. Traces economic thought 
from the Hebrew prophets and early Greek philosophers through researches 
made as late at 1942. The influence of the economic, political and social structure 
and of political theory, upon the growth of economic doctrines is clearly demon- 


strated. Approach is historical throughout. 
585 pp. College List $4.00 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 
ASSOCIATION 


President Board of Trustees 
ARTHUR H. CoLe Ernest L. Bogart 
Harold U. Faulkner 
Vice-Presidents Paul W. Gates 


Melvin M. Knight 

Arthur G. Peterson (representing the 
Agricultural History Society) 

Ralph M. Hower (representing the 

Secretary-Treasurer Business Historical Society) 


T ° 
HomAS C, CocHRAN Ex-oficio Members 


The Officers of the Association 
The Editor of the JouRNAL 


RosBert G. ALBION 
EVERETT E. EDWARDS 


The Economic History Association was organized in 1940. Its purpose 
is to encourage research and teaching in the history of economic activity 
and of economic thought. It seeks to co-operate with societies devoted 
to the study of agricultural, industrial, and business history. It aims to 
bring together economists, historians, statisticians, geographers, and 
others who find that the story of economic change throws light on their 
fields of interest or is enriched by their contributions. 


Christmas Meeting. Joint Session with the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Thursday, December 28, 1944, at 10.00 A.M., in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. The subject to be discussed will be 


National Variations in the Effects of Specific Economic Innovations 


Chairman 
Chester W. Wright (Chicago) 


Speakers 


ArTHurR H. Core (Harvard): Ancillary Business Institutions in Europe 
and America 

ArtHur L. DunHAM (Michigan): Laissez Faire in Relation to Trans- 
portation, the Tariff, and Labor in England and France, 1814-1846 

Epmunbp A. NIGHTINGALE (Minnesota): Trends in National Taxation 
in the United Kingdom and the United States 
































